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“WHAT HAPPENED ON THE 
FIRST EASTER? 


In a little book published last. year with the title Immortality of the 
Soul or Resurrection of the Dead?, Professor Cullmann draws in the 
starkest terms the contrast between the death of Socrates and that of 
Jesus. The Phaedo is the finest plea for belief in immortality ever 
the more impressive for the modesty of its claims. The soul 


death he is not merely t 
death in perfect composure 


to show that it tha 
failure. A. vital point in the was the occurrence of the 
this man could not beheld by che bonds ofthe gave but had 
forth into new triumphant incidentally given new af 
a of a new life were ri The Resurrection was, in fact, the 

icle in the iti (e.g. Lk. xxiv. 46-48, Acts v. 
40-32) and the qualification of an tle is that he can “ become a 
witness with us of his resurrection ” (Acts i: 22),. It is highly significant 


Even in this life the soul can attain a telative freedom by occupying ( 

: itself with the study of eternal truths. As Socrates unfolds the argu- ie 
ment to his disciples on the day of his i 

but living his doctrine. . He goes to his s 

peace, welcoming it as the soul’s great frier | 3 

sorrowful and he prays that the cup may be taken from him. He does Fh 

not want to be alone, but is deserted. by his friends and even, he feels. af 

on t’ e Cross, by God. Death is not a friend but the last enemy and a 
the >dour of decay is about it. Life can come from it only by a new oo 

swallowed up in victory. O death where is arog wever blind 2 

to the distinction modern Christians may be, resurrection is some- 

thing totally different from immortality. : 
7 this, let us turn to. the New Testament account of the oe 

| 
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that, however much Paul himself may be willing to lay the main 
emphasis on the spat significance of the Cross, when he is out- 


lining the gospel | pd ft Salle cn the fact of the Resusrection 
ethaps this is the passage with which we t begin, since it is 
our earliest piece of evidence... One.of the questions which had arisen 
in the Church at Corinth concerned the part in the Resurrection of those 
who had died before the expected return of Christ. Many of the 
Corinthian Christians were probably finding the whole idea of a 
resurrection difficult. The idea of an immortal soul free from the body 
: tly imply: t the t n laid in 
soul, was ridiculous and revolting. 
Paul’s resurrection is guaranteed by that of 
Christ, which is absolutely fundamental to Christian belief. It. was 
attested by the experience of those who saw him alive after the 
Crucifixion, incl 500 brethren, most of whom were still alive, 
and, of course, Paul £. ‘He seems to know his argument is weak 
in places and becomes abusive (xv. 36), but recovers himself and fin 
admits (50) that there is some substance in their difficulties, but not all 
bodies are of the same kind and the resurrection body will not be the 
and blood at 
8). His answer does not seem to have given complete satisfaction, 
to cons: asat rary wrappi 
in heaven to house the soul at the moment of death. He has too much 
of the. Jew’s horror of nakedness to be prepared to go as far as Philo 
in allowing the soul to ascend to heaven without a body at all (De 
Virt, 4), but the idea of resurrection has really given way to that of 
immortality. In Philippians also Paul expects at death to be with 
Christ, without having to wait for the general resurrection (Ph. i. 23). 
In passing I may remark that Luke’s own view, which comes out in 
the story of Dives and Lazarus and in the word to the Penitent Thief 
on the “ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” is the same. 
The practice of Hellenistic mysteries had made the new robe 2 


receiv 


robe, perhaps an vat ora of the Zoroastrian doctrine of the 
pani, eon. Artin the soul. Paul seems to have thought that in 
parce the heavenly body absorbed the earthly which had been laid 
of our 


ve; he says in Ph. iii::21, “ Whoshall hion anew the body 
eatledion ion that it may be conformed to the body of his glory. 


_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
natural symbol of the fought t initiation and 
Christian may have already casting off his old garments with if 
. idea that the righteous at the Resurrection would receive a celestial | 
| 
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to 
stand before the judgement-seat of Christ (Rom. xiv. 10, 2 Cor. v. 10). 
~The inference from all this is that Paul believed that Christ’s body 
too was changed at his Resurrection from one of flesh and blood to 
one that was spiritual, incorruptible and immortal, but in such a way 
that the that had been laid in the tomb no longer existed and the 
tomb would therefore be empty. The next thing to note is that the 
tradition told him that “ he rose again the third day according to the 
scriptures; and that he appeared . ..” The rising on the third day was 
a necessity in conformity with scripture; it was not a fact based on the 
inning on that day of the appearances. That'is the most natural 
the scriptures is there an 
ecy? Ina very inappropriate 
though it was really much less) that Jesus spent between death and 
resurrection; Luke omits the reference to fob, but that may be 
because he objected to the lel. One of the most likely of prophe- 
cies, “ After two days will he revive us: in the third day he will raise 
us up ” (Hos. vi. 2), is never quoted in the New: Testament at all. It 
is probably based on the belief that for three days the soul remained 
near the corpse, but after that, when decomposition set in, it finally 
departed; this idea is found in Zoroastrianism too and is reflected in 
su t may ising on the third day, as 
he does in one 
n. ii, 19, cf. Mk. xiv. 59, Mt. xxviii. 63); he y meant only that 
could not permanently hold him, for would not his 
Holy One to see corruption. But even so, we have to ask whether 
Paul would have called this “ according to the Scriptures”. 
- There must be some connection between the Resurrection on the 
. Unfortunately the origin of 
this ce is shrouded in obscurity and it is impossible to be 
certain whether it arose because Sunday was the day of the Resurrec- 
tion or whether the fact that for some reason y' was the day of 
Christian worship coloured the tradition of the Resurrection and even, 
, gave rise to the belief ‘that it took place’on the third day. — 
Ignatius on. There seems, moreover, to have been a tradition that the 
general resurrection would take three days after the end of the 
world.’ If so, it may well be that Christians regarded the Resurrection 
Because I live, ye shall live also,” (Jn. 19). 
"The evidence will be found in’ NLT, 
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A fom the reference to script, Pal’ proof of the sat of 


the ion is the a to a number 


y 
goo brethren at once, by James (resunably 
wider group than the T ve) and ny by Pal He draws 
other rtunately we have no 


hand into the hole made y the lis xx, 
It may be, of course, that has intentionally heightened the con- 
trast to it clearer after esus 
appeared in the same bodily form as in appearances. To sum 
up, then, Paul believed Jesus to have appeared to himself and. other 

in a manner which left no room for doubt as to his triumph 
over death. He probably thought that he was clothed in a new 


either by himself or somewhere in the Old Testament. He 
seems to have thought that the first appearance was to Peter, and had 
at pec of tention ‘wich Sock 

as 
s Arimathaea, a mem 

Pilate sion to bury 
wrapped in alinen na rock apa, fling «sone 
against the door. Two of the women, who were perhaps the only 
disciples in Jerusalem, saw from afar where it was put. One 
of these, Mary-Magdalene, with ‘two other women. decided to get 


raz thy willbe genie tomb do ‘they 


| 
a great flash of light and only learning from the voice that it was Jesus | 
he had seen. This at any rate fits in with his idea that the resurrected | 
body is not one of flesh and blood and suggests that his view was quite Zz 
different from that which represented the risen Christ as showing his | 
| | 
spiritua y trom the thir ay aiter his death and that this ha n 
| 
| 
| 
Some Spices and anoint tne DOdy. cy had to wait till the Sabbath a 
| was over, which was for Mark and the usual Jewish reckoning at k 
sunset on the Saturda h Matthew and Luke do not a 
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to tell his disciples and Peter that he before'them into Galilee and 
d them.’ They fled in terror and 
said nothing to anyone; for they were afraid. Here the genuine Mark 
ends; xvi. 9-20 are absent from the best MSS. and own to the 
Fathers until the Fourth Century. There is keen dispute among 
scholars whether Mark meant to end at this point, or whether the 
original Gospel went on to give some account of Resurrection 
appearances, which has been lost: Al h the words “ for they 
were afraid ” seem an impossibly weak to modern cars, fear . 
and prostration, as well as silence, are na reactions in face of a 
divine , for no one can see God’s face and live. The 
vision, therefore, of an angel in the tomb, announcing that the Master 
is about to lete the act of salvation by revealing himself to his 
disciples in Galilee, is appropriately rounded off by such a description 
of the effects those to whom it was gran we shall 
do best to think of the empty tomb, to be followed by the Parousia of 
the Son of Man, as an alternative account of the Resurrection to the 
tradition of appearances of the Risen Lord, rather than as a later 


based on Mark’s, contains some 


done the anointing (Jn. xix. 39-40). In Matthew, 


dazzling apparel 

. In Matthew, unlike Mark, they obey the command 

isciples; in Luke, where they only report the vision and the 
isci ieve them. In Matthew 

are 


disciples will see him in Galilee. 

The remainder of the story in Matthew and Luke seems to be quite 
independent of Mark. Matthew, in his account of the Crucifixion, 
adds to Mark’s mention of the tearing in two of the temple veil an 
earthquake. “ And the tombs were opened; and many bodies of the 
saints that had fallen asleep were raised; and comi out of the 
tombs after his resurrection they entered into holy city and 
appeared unto many ” (xxvii. 52 f.). This may be a primitive attempt 
of the gospel, those who had died before they could hear it had had no 


account, though 
important variations. _He is clearly wortied by the jewish retort ee 
body. Accordingly he brings in an account a guard having been 
set by the Sanhedrin to ensure that nothing of the sort shall be done. e 
This makes him omit the purpose of the women’s visit; clearly they os 
could not have gone in to anoint the body in such circumstances, and = 
later still we have a tradition that Joseph of Arimathaea and Nico- ce 
too, we are explicit oy 
8 rete terror, and had rolled away the stone, on which the women ae 
inside the t : 
to tell the : 
fact of the e : 
they are 
; the tomb and it is he who tells them that the rest of the ae 
| f 
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Later it was is probat 
and Easter; this is y suggested in 1 iii. 1 
6 sania fally worked out in-an addition to the Acts of Pilate. 
went (Matthew does not when) into Galilee to the 
mountain (or hill-district) ted: for a rendezvous (or, where he 
had ted them apostles 
ipped him; but some doubted.” The Gospel ends with the command 
to all the nations and the promise that he will be with them all 
the days until the consummation of the | 
In Luke’s account, as we have seen, the ples remain throughout 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Sr 


chance. 
Good Frida 
and iv. 
The Eleven 


and Resurrection on the t eg Ba not sharing the 
returns 
ing. This verse, which is omitted in the Western text, is thought by 
dat Jobe: th any hee 
atisen from the suggestion in Luke xxiv. 24 that others besides the 
women found the tomb empty. On the same day, the Sunday after- 
noon, two disciples, who know but do not believe the story of the 
io onthe fad andy se they ough 
them.on t 
into his glory. He is to stay or supper, 
td ae and sibs the read thy st hi 
They then go straight back to Jerusalem 
ata gm As they relate their experience he appears among 
wing his hands and feet (presumably with the marks of the 
His bodily nature is confirmed 
a request for something to eat and the consumption of some 
including the scripture prophecies the Messi pcsdieikevaad 
they have been clothed with power from on high, after which he leads 
them out of the city ty and opposite Bethany blesses them and leaves 
them. In the original text this was intended as a final parting, but is 
not an ascension into heaven. It is all apparently intended to take 


t in if it was towards evening and the spent by the time 
different account, according t0 


his Passion by days ” 


| into (alliee, remind them that jesus nad foretold in \railice his rassion 
i 
| 
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, who say: Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye looking into:heaven? This Jesus, which was received up 
from you into heaven, ‘shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him 
going into heaven ”. This is strongly reminiscent of the two:men 
whom the women saw at the tomb, and it is interesting that we again 
have'an apparently pointless mention of Galilee: As regards the main 
diacepancy, the simplest explanation i, of course, that Luke came 
across information between seid 
which led him to modify his account. 

Coming now to the Fourth Gospel, we seem to have two separate 
conclusions, one at the'end of xx and the other at the end of x pi 
generally agreed xx Was oO ori Gospel, but 
Whether was and added an appendix the same writer 
or by a group of his disciples is much disputed. ‘The style is certainly 
very similar, but it seems impossible that the original writer, who has 
so carefully absorbed and atranged his material, should: have left the 

In the original conclusion it is the Jews who take the initiative with 
regard to the burial, asking Pilate to off the men on the cross, so 
that their bodies may not still be hanging on the cross after sunset. 
doje day wa the sabbath , and they ‘did 
not want to have to bury him then if he died on the sabbath; while 
Dt. xxi. 25 insists that a condemned criminal who is hang ce rae we 
confirms that this applies to those crucified (B.J. J. iv 507). 
it is actually stated t the J 
xiii. 29) 0 wever, he is instead of b 
and secretlf obtains leave to bury the body which, after being anointed 

him and Nicodemus, is laid ina new tomb in a garden near the 

of Crucifixion; there is no suggestion that the site belonged to 


On the Sunday ng before dawn Mary Magdalene comes by 
herself to the tomb, just to look at it, and sees the stone, which has not 
been mentioned, +” She runs and tells Peter and the Beloved 
Disci le that the td:has taken: away from the tomb; 

we know not whete they have laid ‘him ”\. Peter and the 
unnamed disciple race to the tomb, ‘the man: setives first 
sees through the entrance the linen clothes on the ground. Peter 
comes up and right in and sees also the headcloth separate from 
the clothes. other disciple then joins him inside, sees and believes. 
They then go home. Mary 1s outside weeping. ‘We are not told of her 
return and it looks very much as if the who ole Peter episode is a later 


addition. Looking into the tomb she sees.two angels in white sitting 


| 
& 
oseph. 
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where the had been. They ask her why she is weeping and she 
replies in the same words she has to Peter, but with “1” 
in place of “ we”. Turning round she sees a figure she takes for the 
gardener, asks him, if he has removed the body, to tell her where it is, 
and only when he says, “ Mary” does she recognize him as Jesus. 
She is apparently going to touch him, but he says, “ Do not cling to 
me, for | am not yet ascended to the Father”. She is bidden to tell the 
On the ing of the same day the disciples are sitting with the 
”. He shows them his hands his side, commissions them as 
those sent by him as the Father has sent him (i.c. as his representative 
missionaries, with perhaps an allusion to the derivation of the name 
ee ing them to 
give or retain sins, This is evidently John’s version of — 

ance in Lk. xxiv. 36 ff., after the return of the two disciples 
Emmaus. The chief difference is that the Spirit is given now, instead 
of being promised in the future. The 1s a week 
later when the sceptic Thomas is present and he is invited to touch the 
body, in order to verify that it is the same which was crucified. This 
seems to be an expansion of one feature in the Lucan s Sw 
oli me 


tangere atti i tory 
words, “ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed ”’. 
The final chapter, added as an appendix, describes an appearance to 
Peter and others when they are fishing in Galilee and the miraculous 
draught of fishes, which leads the ved Disciple to say to Peter, 
“Tt is the Lord”. Jesus distributes bread and fish and there follows 
the restitution of Peter and the mysterious saying about the Beloved 
which does not, it is carefully explained, necessarily mean that he will 
not die before the Parousia. The meal of fish also recalls that appear- 
ance in Lk. xxiv, while the miraculous draught is strangely reminiscent 
of the similar miracle which precedes the call of Peter in Lk. v. 1-11. 
Let me now endeavour very briefly to sum up what I think took 
operate Be it clear that my reconstruction owes a deal to 
It seems to me that it was the Jews who 
asked for the body of Jesus and that Joseph of Arimathaea was acting 
as the ntative of the Sanhedrin. He was pretty certainly not a 
. Everything s ts the was sim laced in a 
well have gone in hopes of finding the tomb and getting someone to 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Jesus had been buried proved to be an empty one, pyneeen 
etrified at 


and later imagined that it was an angel who spoken to them (a 
easy assumption to make in a society). Their story was 
i at first but became important when the empty 


appearances 
— Paul puts that to Peter first and I think a study of the 
pel narratives tends to confirm this and to suggest that it took 


Twelve, pethaps to build up their authority, To some 
of the final instructions of the Risen Lord (‘“ make disciples of 


nations ” and “I am with you alway”) which correspond to the 


Pentecost . Luke prefers to speak of the Spirit where Paul would 
distinction was made. When the church became conscious of its 

irit and came in some quarters to be ascribed to the Risen Master. 
fourth and fifth appearances in Paul’s list, to James and to all the 
tles (in the wider sense of the word) do not seem to have any 


pel The sixth, to Paul himself, is described three 
times in Acts, Emmaus story, which is definitely localized in the 
Jerusalem nei have been an. experience which 


experiences can be explained away as some mass hallucination. 
As regards the nature of the appearances, we have little to go on— 
vision was such as to suggest that after resurrection 


open it up so that they could anoint the body. The place was honey- ‘ 
fre the tomb was the one in which : 
having been discovered, they fled without really listening to his words : 
I am inclined to think that Peter and the leading disciples had : 
or rather Eleven, and this also was probably in Galilee. We get a 
reflection of this at the end of Matthew. : 
(xx. 19 ff.) have transferred it to Jerusalem. Paul’s third appearance, : 

titz may be right in thinking that it is the original basis of the : 

confused story in Acts of what happened on the Day of Pentecost. In Le 
that case John has transferred the of the to the 
d occutred after their return from Galilee, and which Luke has suppose { 
a $pifi ys mitely not that 0: an 
which was buried. He evidently believes that the earlier appearances ; 

: to others were essentially of the same kind. I think it is clear that the ae 
| other view, that the Risen Christ had the body which was actually Le 
crucified, belongs to the time when the great danger was docetism. ie 
| But this view necessitated an empty tomb and we can see this legend ay 


view that an interval was Resurrection and the 
Ascension, in order to account for the fact that the Lord no longer 
appeared in his original . This interval was fixed at the time- 
honouted period of 40 days. ‘This is the view of Luke in Acts, though 


on i y, the origi ; 
There are two ‘rationalistic theories which must be mentioned 
before we conclude our study. Both of them presuppose that the 
empty tomb was a fact, and attach more importance to this than to the 
kerma The first is that the Jews were right in their contention 

tthe body was removed. That it was done fraudulently by the 
disciples need hardly be seriously considered today. One might be 
willing to undergo tion for an illusion but not fora fraud. It 
seems hardly more likely that it was done simply in order to reinter 
of the tomb by the High Priest, who would only have had to announce 
the fact to scotch legend. The idea that Jesus survived the 
crucifixion can also be presented in two forms, one involving fraud 
and ‘the other not. In its most plausible form, Jesus revived in the 
coolness of the tomb, walked out and for some days showed himself 
to the disciples, while hiding from his enemies, How he rolled away 


earthquake. Even more difficult to explain is w wrappings were 
left behind. We have to 
somehow made his way to Galilee. The appearance to Paul was 


not, 
as Paul thought, essentially of the same kind at all,.for by then Jesus 
was really dead, except in the most fanciful forms of the theory. The 
ascension legend becomes more difficult to explain than ever. 
whole theory of physical revival is, as Goguel says, not merely 
atbitrary; it makes the origin of the Resurrection tradition more 
word. It is impossible to go into the question er 

spring. But the i ief certainly did not begin with a myth, 
it with an experience which had nothing to do with myth, but 
was linked with recent history. It is a striking fact that there 
was in Christianity no ritual corresponding to the belief. It is only as 


ind by euch of the 


| 
| wing as controversy with the Jews develops. It also led to the 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
_ time goes on and the peri consolidation replaces that of crea | ] 
_ that, as Goguel says, the fundamental theme of the new religion il 


MAN GALILEE 


TWENTY-FIVE those of us who had difficulties in accepting 
the doctrine of the physical resurrection of Jesus were nefersed to the 
evidences in the closing chapters of the Gospels. In time, the weakness 
of these evidences became apparent. We are now told that it is 
“ inconceivable to account for the sudden change in the disciples, 
from despairing men into courageous witnesses, unless had seen 
the risen Christ”. This does not make the gospel evidences any 
stronger, but it is itself a case to consider, and, if possible, to answer. 
Is it any stronger than the old gospel evidences? 
is the theological side built up on the resurrection, chiefly by Peter and 
Paul, and there is the devotional love we give to Jesus himself. There 
were disbelievers in the resurrection in the days of the Apostles. (It is 
significant how seldom, outside 1 Cor.°xv, it is referred to in the 
istles; it was not so all-important in the early Church as has been 
R marr The Jews, as a race, never ted it. The Galileans seem 
to have been unconvinced. They i a different memory of 
their “ Rabbi”. ‘They loved their fellow-countryman, the Man of 
Nazareth. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul and Peter, follow 
the resurrection strand. The writers of the Synoptic Gospels, on 
whom we rely for evidences in this article, follow the Galilean strand. 
tended to up. Even after the “ resurrection ay ces” 
e seemed no newly-born urge to go out forthwith and preach. 
There followed a period of forty-odd days of frustration, and inaction. 
Probably not only Peter, but others of the disciples, returned, dis- 
pitited, to Galilee. Peter and John were back in Jerusalem for the 
next Jewish festival of Pentecost. It wasonly then that they boldly 
addressed the Jews from all nations, and the resurrection seems to — 
have been their sole text. The Temple Courts were always open to 
Jewish evangelists. Jesus made full use of this forum on his rare visits 
to Jerusalem. The mew gospel seed was sown there; the Jewish 
pilgrims carried it back home with them to every of the Roman 
empire. It only needed the emergence of Paul, a little later, to i 
a missionary a oi which later became the Christian ch. 
Notwithstanding their common acceptance of a marvellous resurrec- 
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tion, Peter and Paul about trifles, and, although the Church 


headquarters, and those of the dynamic Church which quickly spread 
need not be elaborated here. 
the of she other beginging of 
Christianity that grew up around the life of the Son of Man, the 
of Galilee. This strand, understandably, when we consider the 
credulity of men and women, was not altogether free from signs and 
upon them. Neither was this 
Galilean strand related with religion, except casually, in the sense in 
which we of religion. There were the memories of a wonderful 
man’s life, y and quietly lived in a tiny part of Galilee, not more 
than a few e miles in extent. Jesus very occasionally been 
to Judea Samaria, and now and again into Phoenicia, but his 
slight contacts were with individuals, and had no significance beyond. 
His friends, in the very circumscribed area around the fri of the 
Sea of Galilee, were obscure and unimportant, and with no influence. 
Indeed, the most constant of them were publicans and sinners in a 
vety pointed sense. Throughout his “ ministry ” there, there was no 
propaganda on behalf of himself, or any “ Cause ”. On the face of it 
there was but little material there for changing world history, scarcely 
enough to influence his neighbours. Indeed, Jesus so often seemed 
deliberately to:alienate the people, becauseof his protection of harlots 
revoluti patriotic Jews. Actually in those three years of life in 
Galilee less), he seems to have made scarcely any impres- 
sion on more than a mere handful of men and women, and such 
imptession was not of a world-rocking nature. We are almost 
ised that he left any trace behind him. This was evidently the 
conclusion that Peter 
There ate, therefore, as we might expect, o ight references in 
Acts of the Apostles to the life and teaching of Jesus. In the epi 
there are two or three echoes of the “ Sermon on the Mount , and 


5 
E 
: 


divorce. ates few othes Links Avie but it is the resurrec- 
ted Christ of Glory, rather than the da “ Rabbi ”, that is called 
to mind. Their ’s humble life in Galilee was unhelpful, and, to 


the better for. 
tion, 


- shame of the “ publicans and sinners ” tradition, and commenced with 


in glory consorted ill wi in a stable, boyhood in a carpen- 

In young America a President now and then came from the humblest 
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of homes. “From Log Cabin to White House” sounds romantic 
tod President Gareld was probably never shamed of his humble 
birth. But later visitors:to the White House at Washington would 
have been discreet enough to avoid recalling it. There is no record 
that the Apostles (except Peter, once) even mentioned Nazareth or 
Bethichem or Galilee. 1 am teminded of the General Election of 1950. 
t quite m us. other 

formal vote of thanks to the 
returning officer. Just by the door 

an enthusiastic docker, with beaming face, held out his hand and 

cried; “ Good old Ernie! ”. “‘ Good old Ernie” walked on majesti- 

7 cally, unseeing, unhearing. He did not welcome this reminder of his 
) obscure birth of which he should have been proud) and the days 
when he drove a horse-and-cart for a mineral-water firm in Bristol. 
Hon. Foreign Secretary, holding the 


ps, in the world. 
pie or There ate only two 
mentions of Galilee in the New Testament, after the close of the 
Gospels. That is very significant. Judea ‘and even Samatia are 
mentioned from time to time in the story of the founding of the 
Christian Churches, and, of course, more often still, the cities of Asia 
Minor and Europe—but not Galilee. The Son of Man had often been 
threadbare, hungry and homeless there, sometimes a despised 
undesired outcast. Paul and John saw no in raking up the 
to th Second Person in a 
to create, and history for them began with an empty tomb 
and an Ascension. Very good. We know and acknow: the 
successful founding of the Christian Church that bran from 
Antioch. It has probably contributed more to the Christian religion 
det Galilee and Jerusalem. 
Catholic‘ countries are 


given u theological ogmas regarding wa 
with the outsiders ”’, yet we still devoutly on thoughts of God 
rejected. Can an appeal be made for the 

mc pe There has been, for centuries surely, a distinctive 
strongly entrenched we have scarcely bothered 
to disentangle it. The Clusch, than Boole dey seems to have 


| 
becoming ireupious. Protestant Churches in Europe are dwinaung 
in numbers and influence. There are millions of im our 
own country who, for a generation, have been indi ent to Bi 
religious claims. ‘They believe that Christianity is largely 
and that they | on well without it. live and die ; te 
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contrived to preach two , the one centred in Galilee and ending 
with the crucifixion, another that commenced with the resurrec- 
tion and emanated from Antioch. Jesus was the theme of the first, 
Christ was the centre of the other. The dissimilarities, even the 
contradictions of the two are patent. Can we endeavour to te 
the gospel of the Galilean from the theology of Peter and a 
Gospels. This, in a real sense, is as wonderful as the resurrection, 
not dissimilar. The survival and the publishing of the Gospels were 
purely 2 human achievement, and more wonderful than a sensational 
miracle, And they have much more real substance in them too. The 
three Gospels resurrecting the /i/e of the dead and discarded leader 
are almost a superhuman wonder. It seems amazing that anyone 
bothered to collect those records, when the bodily resurrectionists had 
a lead of perhaps twenty to thirty years. : 
_ After the crucifixion, as we have ested, some of the disciples 
returned and settled down in ida and Capernaum. But. they 
had come back to a different Galilee. Jesus, in his lifetime, must have 
alienated many who for a time had been attracted by the sweetness 
and s of his character. His preference of the company of 
“sinners”, his neglect of the synagogue, the absence aig x 
dogma and Hebrew jargon, the simple freshness of his his 
exacting demands made close adherence to him very difficult. Then 
too, the “ Sermon on the Mount ” seemed as foolishly impracticable 
it. rus). Many Jews may have secretly accepted teachir 
paral, whist regarding it t00 wtoplan to be taken seriously, 
much as we do. But again, as with us, there was gets Soe 
down attachment, something approaching love for this irresponsible, 
unpredictable, penniless prophet . . . Then Jesus went to Jerusalem, 
never came back. 
_ The Romans, with so little pretext, had executed him as a sedition- 
monger. Galilee, for many years, had been ing with sedition. 
It had been the scene of several serious revolts. y a Galilean 
family had reason to. hate the Romans for the brutal revenge they 
always took. And this quiet, lovable Nazarene had ly and 
was proud o us became a , 
Hundreds m4 e then tecollected things they had seen Jesus do, 
sometimes in their enthusiasm exaggerati them, just as before they 
invented to give stature and reverence to this Nazarene, who 
hitherto been from-honoured. His words too, would be 
remembered even more widely, for sometimes he had had crowds 
listening breathlessly to him. “Do you remember that morning when 
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he spoke from the boat, and said——”’, must have been common 
conversation long afterwards in Galilee. 

The apostles at Antioch did not want stories of the humble Galilean 

to compromise their new gospel of glory. On the other hand, 
the Galileans did not want a Son of od, w 
such headway in foreign far-off heathen countries, and who 
nothing left of his Galilean origin. It is more than likely that Pauline 
dogmas would have been heatedly rejected by them as a perversion of 
the life of Jesus, that had been intimately shared with many of them. 
Yet it must have seemed to the evangelists so pointless to relate all the 
little obscure:acts ps 9 laboriously to and record stories of 
birds and flowers, and farming, and human conduct, that Jesus seldom 
got beyond. I feel sure that no men could have written such everyday 
stories of such a neglected teacher, if they themselves ted such a 
tremendous finale to his life as a physical resurrection. in the 
U.S.A. would laboriously gather up the ma ae ws trivialities of the 
" Cabin ”, when lives of the President had been written up years 
before? If the three Gospels had ended with the scene at Calvary, 
they would have been quite complete and more commendable. 

It is significant, and important to our present quest, to remember 
that the epistles of Paul were circulating among the Churches long 
before the Gospels were written. There was the“ Q ” document in 
existence prior to the Gospels, but even of “Q” istles had 
some advantage. A wide flourishing Church was being built up on the 
epistles and Paul’s preaching. So that the writing of a relatively 
humdrum me Be the human Jesus seemed so superfluous, especially 
as it is clear the first Christian communities knew virtually nothing 
about him, and had managed quite well with their ignorance. There 
would have been no encouragement from Antioch for the Galilean 
historian, whose work might well prove to be a gratuitous disservice 
to the young Churches, a demeaning of the illustrious Christ, now 
written so simply and objectively, containing the substance 
the most life ever lived, with sublimity the 
greatest truths ever spoken on earth. A y they portray so 
 emeect his life, that no resurrection is needed to underwrite it— 

life of a man that raises us (who stand and watch him) to the 
highest stature that humans can reach. He inspires in us a love that is 
the putest emotion of which we ate capable, something near akin to 

Prokubly the nalts chee ‘hes 
were Thomas 4 Kempis and Francis of Assisi. Both excelled 
because of their “ Imitation ” of the life of their Master. The doc- 
trinal Church has had its fine men too, but not of the calibre of these 
two. It would seem as if a message came from Galilee at least as 
potent to save the world’s millions as ever came from Antioch. If 
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there is still any doubt about the soundness of our present theme, will 
Ur teandficeibe yourself whether the high-light of Christian teaching is 
ustification by faith ”, or the story of the Prodigal Son? 
that no Gospels had ever been 
written, that the story of Jesus never been resurrected from the 
oblivion that had enveloped his human life. Could the apostle’s 
teaching have established itself, simply with its basic doctrine of the 
bodily resurrection? Although the earliest Church asked for no 
information about the previous life ot the man who “ rose from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven, and became seated at the right hand 
of God,” succeeding would never have been so casi 
satisfied. Then some writer. Ti 
Gospels can stand 
alone. For man (The epistles so often 


mcg It woul be a useful differentiation, helpful to 

who are still essentially “ , but upon whom the 
Churches and creéds have lost their hold. There must be many of us 
who with real joy worship God our Father in heaven, and also 

whole of the Christian religion. — 
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| make TOL MplHcation and Co: sion religious thougnt that, alone, i 
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: PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES 
"AND THE FUTURE 


THE REY.DR. CJ, WRIGHT 


of what seemed then to me a basic issue, under the title “ The Abi 

of the Reformation ”’., The issue is still basic. Indeed wi 
the intensification of dogmatic rivalries and the tension created by 
divided loyalties between and within the several Churches, this issue is 
being increasingly seem to be basic. That increase in understanding is 
gain. Authoritarian systems in States have compelled even reluctant 
ecclesiastics and theologians to note that liberty of mind and of spirit 
cannot cohere with the unmoral and immoral pressures which are 
indispensable—indeed essential—to such States. strident decisions 


have compelled all to think. | 
great indeed. Everyone knows how! in countries 
contradiction in terms—Press, Radio and Television ate both con- 
Sestle Soo control the presentation and the obscuration of indis- 


Bogme hare con “ revisionism ” of “ Marxist-Leninist” principles of 


¢, against the new 


The seoent discussions the Chorch of Hagiend’s sepecaci- 
tatives and those of Methodism and of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland and England reveal to all who have eyes or minds to see that 
the issue still sunders all such bodies of thinking and Christian men. 
Not yet are what in) 1938 I dared to call “Protestant Principles ” 


ime, it i important to state here how, in legal declara- 


slicncing acts © story tO theologies ana nui cs. 
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and Presbyterianism to make their meaning plain. In Article I, 
fot example, of the constitution of the now united Church of Scotland, 
the declaration stands: “ The Church of Scotland adheres to the 
Protestant Reformation.” In the statement on the doctrinal standards 
that this Church * ptinciples of the 
Protestant Reformation”. A similar declaration inheres in the basis 
of union of the Congregational, Methodist and Pres erian Churches 
of Canada, now known as “ The United Church of Need- 
less to say, similar declarations could be cited from many other 
unions of the last few decades. 

In France, for example, as long ago as 1936 a “ Declaration of 
Faith ” was agreed to by the Protestant Churches that had formally 
separated in 1872 and the Methodist Church in France. The 


Reformed Church was much mote aware of this issue and its meaning 
poston. accord 
ition 
majority aciotned Evangelical Church) insisted on 
“ spiritual life” in “common action”’, In the discussions 
which led in 1936 to the adoption of an agreed declaration, the 
liberals insisted on their basic criticisms of the old 1872 Declaration 
of Faith. They said, in effect: It is inadequate because it fails to 
emphasize three principles; the first, the Kingdom of God in the 
ee mission Jesus; the second, ‘the inner authority of the 
Holy Spirit of God; the third, the controlling authority of the Scrip- 
tures for the whole of life, its “ practice’’ as well as its “ faith”. 
These three principles increasingly emerge as basic for every Reform 
within Church and Churches, as they are basic for the whole movement 
towards a Unity grounded on Truth, Freedom and Love. i 
widely and to cite other Unity movements throughout the world. 
I think the discussions in France were the most precise and clear of 
all kindred consultations Letween representatives of autonomous 
Churches. We should expect this from our knowledge of the 
ision and of the French mind at its best and truest. The 

descendants of Abelard showed their mettle in 1936, as indeed they 
had always done ae their ecclesiastical and theol 
struck i for Truth: Calvin, for example, | in ie 


for a moral and spiritual truthfulness in our understanding of the 
s of the Bible within the “Catholic” or Roman Church: : 
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He was of course, by Erasmus, whose main work, however, 
ivileged some years to read the first editions of his 
undisturbed for generations. He was, of course, tebuked and 
cashiered by Roman authority. And, like all his successors, he has 
historical principles for which he laboured and suffered became 
advantageous to the hierarchy. The time will nv doubt come when 
all the true historians of the Church during the testing period of 
honest approach to-the Scriptures will be, one by one, resurrected by 
a false authority claiming infallibility.. But that time is not yet. Not 
yet has George > Teal re-emerged into favour from. the grave that 
shelaceod the Pape that 
excommunicated him is now an official Saint. As to the real historians 
(like Loisy, for example), their day will be much lo: a 
It may seem strange to those unconversant wii tory that the 
of government of the Church by “ Bishops”. Strange, that is, to 
those followers of Jesus the ist who have simple, direct, or 
uncomplicated minds. The fact, however, of problem 
of “ Bishops ” its hoaty head. I 
mote especially, to the direct and sealaniiet dots on this R. 


sons of acceptance of the ‘ 
churches, there was: set the possi 
gicater measure of te 
of Reform in ana, des 
ity and the presbyterate lished with the 
Bishop of ches The 
U House. of the two Convocations would continue, new 
of Laity would be: included in the Convocations. It is, of 
course, well known that, both in Presbyterianism and in Methodism, 
ministers and laity are “ linked inthe docttinal:-and. spitiveal decisions | 
of the Church”. 
The real and basic issue, however, is not 2 tion of government, 
It is a question of moral and truth. Until the issue of Bishops 
criterion contention will continue 


bad 
aq 
q 
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its long and history from New 
tie contleries camne wo claimn indispeassbility 20 sousce of 
moral truth and spiritual grace. Much can be said for Episco 
Royalty in the State. But as “ the Divine Right of Kings” has lo 
been surrendered as a doctrine, so also will, in time, be surren 


that regarded 
No Bishop, no King ”, While Great Britain King retain 


in the whole scheme and plan of government, it feo longer defen 

as an indispensable source of Truth and Right. it is passing ache 
that some who see the governmental value of Bishops in the Church 
still seek to defend the doctrine that an “ Apostolic Succession ” is 
indispensable for the Kingdom of God. 

The facts of hist , however, are becoming more and more widely 
known. This ‘in historical truthfulness will in due time have 
arene at Every historian knows that there were no diocesan 
certainly no d ed 

no doctrine of a secured “ sion” such as 

soak Blowers moral and spiritual Truth. There were 

eae aw bad Bishops, as there were good Pres and 

Presbyters, and as there were laymen and laymen. 
Truth and Goodners were never held by any bonest thinking person 

to cohere inseparably with names, but only with spirit; ma 

When the Church was ruled by Popes and Bishops in the West, and 
by Patriarchs and Bishops in the East, they were of many moral and 
spiritual hues. Episcopacy, like Monarchy, was a coat of many 
colours. Sometimes it was truthful: often it was untruthful. oe 
Succession”, or of “ Covenanted Grace”, of 
libility became a the Kingdom 
of God. When in the ladle ;A gen Blshope ‘wate: 

us the Chi, When Popes and Bishops lived openly with 


they 
of Jesus the Christ. When Po cai art 


wi episcopate, Roger Bishop of Salisbury in 

wee Middle Ages ible forth 
n iddle it im to set or to 

Sey fons ponte fo 

ness of life” As but one illustration 


of peace and in ri 
I cite this of a Bishop of Beauvais in the time of our Richard Coewr 
de Lion in the year 1194. The Bishop was taken ‘captive in his full 


|< 
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military equipment by the King. When Pope Coelestinus III deman- 
ded the cents his Bishop, Richard replied by sending the 

i cuirass of wat to Rome, with the question from the story of 
—* Genesis: xxxvii. 32: “ This have we found: know now 
Ww it be thy son’s coat or no”. In this warriorship Bishops, 
of course, were ing their feudal duty, which enjoined them only 
to lead their vassals to the field of assembly for the war or the battle. 

Least of all were Bishops inclined to claim to be in any moral or 
spiritual sense “ successors” of the New Testament Apostles when 

intrigued and fought at General Councils with the aye of 
foxes and the determination of tom-cats: and when they lied with an 
assurance that has amused the secular dictators of subsequent apes. 
Nor were they, in the days of their subjection to Emperors of Hast 
and of West, itted to claim any Bo pa ay omg to One who 
was most fittingly called in a Memorial Window I saw a few days ago, 
in an old Parish Church in Shropshire, “King of Martyrs”. 

All these and similar facts of history are now known to every 
educated schoolboy and schoolgirl. But, seemingly, these facts ate 
not known in many theological colleges on this side of the Border: 
and I write from experience and with due carefulness and propriety, 

verned only by the interests of truth and truthfulness. It is the most 
isturbing fact of the whole effort for Unity among the Churches 
that Ecclesia icana is, apart from the Roman and Eastern Churches, 
the most ly backward in its theological teaching of all the main 

its rich liturgical and artistic heritage—a heritage which I re 
Church of the whole futare. 

Nevertheless, this backwardness of Ezclesia Anglicana is now the 
main problem in all Unity efforts. Rightly the Report of the Com- 
mission between Presbyterianism and Anglicanism stresses the need 
south of the Border of “a change of emphasis in the present system 
of ministerial training”. But, as is familiar to every theological 
teacher in the land, the phalanx of ts to such change is 
compact, determined, and so fat immovable. It was a Bishop of the 
Church of England (Hensley Henson of Durham) who on December 
29, 1946 wrote thus to another Bishop about a letter he had just 
written after _ presen i terbury’s much-publicized 

nity 

his to the camp; the real hindrance is not with the non- 

ians but with ourselves. They may well ask for an answer 
to the i itable questiont: do ou mean 
we should add to our systems, Lightfoot’s or Gore’s?” Henson 
went on to say that if Dr. Fisher r would take a forward step he 
ought to attend the General in Edinburgh, receive Holy 
Communion in St. Giles’s with the mini 408 
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to the Assembly and make his ‘to non-episcopalians ”. (See 
Letters of H. Henson, 8.P.C.K., 1950, p. 193.) 
' Yet, even within the last year, the present Primate of All England 
in a public address to an Anglican Evangelical Theological College 
has declared that be believed in the Apostolic Succession. 1 ixnagine this 
is the first time since the Reformation that an Anglican Primate has 
made such a declaration in such a place to such an audience. Cranmer 
solemnly avowed in the 16th century that in the primitive Church 
laying on of hands wa altogether supeuous, though practi 
on was alt ; i 
valuable. Hooker, of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, said the same 
thing to his rigid opponents both Romanist and Calvinist. But all 
this was changed in 1833 when Newman’s first Tract for the Times 
sought to impose upon a sceptical age this titious dogma of 
“* Apostolic Succession”. Tract 90 inevitably followed in 1841, and 
in “ in 
Doctrine in Rome could be made to cohere with Infallible and 
Unalterable Dogma by his once-famous “ Seven Tests ”—“ Tests ” 
which have always been seen by non-Roman philosophical and 
theological thinkers as what are now called “ rationalizations” of 
hidden ises, or mechanical and artificial additions to a groundless 
claim. It has now been announced that the first steps for the official 
canonization of Cardinal Newman were taken in Birmingham in 
June 1958. In the land 0’ the leal, could he be content? In the land 
esiastical history any longer satisfy his own growing min 
the land where all Aare wc ete are laid to rest for ever, could 
this — soldier, who vehemently opposed the formulation in 1870 
of “ ns Dogma”, cease from the endless quest? 
Today is a day ne ree tru . The 
facts of history cannot be hi in any free Every educated 
petson now knows the truth of what Leonardo da Vinci said to his 
age: “ And many have made a trade in deceits and feigned miracles, 
cozening the foolish herd, and if no one showed himself cognizant 
of their deceits they would impose them upon all”. The whole 
Renaissance movement of the 16th century was condemned by the 
Church’s official teachers as “ an insult to the majesty of God”. ‘This 
would be a true charge if ‘GOD’ were written as‘ god’. For the 
only true humility of mind is humility before all known facts of the 
Universe. A spurious humility bows down before “ the final dogmas” 
of “ proud men drest in a little brief authority”. » | 
This is no peripheral issue. It is the major issue of our times. To 
leave an untruth or superstition in peace is to be its accomplice. 
isputing about “ Apostolic Succession ” is like disputing about a 
secured, not by the loins but by the fingers. | 


| 
i 
i | 
| 
if 
i 
if 
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In a letter published in The Church of England Newspaper for 

The English nation— the Church, as .established and as 
voiced sad te atsached so 
the petociple of Herts, pad in is 
attitude to the increasing encroachments into the life of the nation of the 


basic issue? The is the appealing way—to ecclesiastics. And in 
the meantime the basic pri of Rome undermine the citadel, while the 
nation as a whole subsides into greater and greater indifference. 
I am reminded now of what our English Locke replied to Stubbs’s 
ve is how t apists can consist wi securi 
of the sation (the end of Gace I cannot sea bow they ean 
the same time obey two di t authorities carrying a contrary interest, 
specially when that which is destructive to ours is backed with an opinion 
infallibility and holiness”. 
Asa nesbyiet of Exclesia Anglicana | thetefore give thanks for the 
free an ettered debate on these urgent issues in Edinburgh in 
1958, three months before the meeting of the Lambeth Conference, 
Our main concern is about the delayed yet beckoning renewal of 
the moral and spiritual life of the nation. A book that was sent to me 
in 1952 by Lord Astor— English Life and Leisure, by Rowntree and 
Peep gr point to that concern troubling all men and women of 
truth and faith. It is an honest inquiry into the life of the nation and 
the Churches, based upon the situation in the city of our northern 
Province of York. The pews are emptier, I am told, in England than 
in Scotland. South of the Border scores and hundreds of t Is 
that gave light and warmth to the children of the Methodist Revival 
under Wesley ate closed. My former house in Shropshire used to 
be such a chapel. These chapels were very often placed a long way 
from the Parish Churches and gave the only opportunity for public 
veces and eat School teaching. All over this land lamps have 
extinguis 
When the lamp of truth is extinguished the lights from all lesser 
etitremainstrue; 
_“ The spirit of man is the Candle of the Lord.” 


opposing and obviously represented by Kome 
_ dogmatic rigidity and intolerance. The result is that the Established Church : 
# nation. We are becoming two nations—alas, alas i 
a Who on an | bench will—or is to—confront this 
| 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 


PSYCHOTIC EXPERIENCE 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR ZAEHNER 
HUMPHREY OSMOND 
M.R.C.S., D.P.M. 


JOHN SMYTHIES 


M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.M.* 


Ix has long been recognized that there are. points of similarity 
between various forms of religious and mysti i a9 (such as 
The Varieties of 


eni 
Cettain people in all jen and cultures have had similar experiences 
different in quality from their ordinary everyday experiences and which 
have often seemed to them to be immensely valuable and important. 
These experiences are not all exactly the same, however, and may be 
classified into three general types: (1) nature mysticism, (ii) Vedantist 
mysticism and (iii) theistic mysticism. The nature mystic will feel an 
intense and direct appreciation of the order, harmony and beauty of 
the Universe associated with an intense feeling of personally belonging 
to this harmony and order. The Vedantist mystic will feel his Ego to 
be identical with an unqualified, metaphysical Absolute, the sole 
“ Reality ”, and he will cease to experience the yale pa world at 
all.. The theistic mystic will experience what he describes as the union 
of his soul with God by love. Thus the first type of mystic experiences 
nature transfigured, the second retreats into a solipsistic unawareness 
nature but this is 28 incidental to the union 
is subject topical b ley’s 5, 

Perception® and Zaehnet’s refutation of this in his 
Mysticism, Sacred and Profane.* This subject is of profound importance 

1 From the Saskatchewan Hospital, Weyburn, Canada, and the Galesburg State Research 


| 
gious Experience’) and Certain experiences undergone by schizo- 
i 
| 
lm 
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occurring in the sane. The position would to be as follows. 
People have had from time to time unusual experiences—visions, 
trans ions of ion, intense emotional FW om of 
ecstasy (or damnation), and a personal encounter with God, gods or 
even ing God oneself. Some will experience some of these 
—— others will experience others. Now the behavioutal responses, 
the language and conceptual system in which the phenomena are 
described and the attitude exhibited by other le to this person will 
be largely determined by the culture . In any culture the 
experiences will be fitted into some status and explanatory system, 
and in general we can distinguish two main classes of reaction. In 
those cultures that recognize the existence of another, su 
world these experiences are generally taken to be both evidence for the 
us these experiences are regarded as ro: y important, 
human destiny, and because they confer advantages in this life in the 
form of increased prestige, as one on speaking terms with the managers 
or because the experience has been made a station in a culture advance- 
ment system, such as the Vision Quest of the Plains Indians. The 
- extent of this may from a rather diffuse interaction with a poorly 
developed spirit d, as in the more primitive cultures, to the 
In 
the latter case the experiences also constitute ite cultural goals as 
the culmination of an intense interpersonal relationship with a super- 
human being, Creator, Protector, Judge, etc., in ultimate control of 
human destiny. The recipient of the vision may be venerated as a 
saint, if his interpretation of his visions and his behaviour conform 
with theological orthodoxy and cultural norms; or he may be perse- 
cuted as a cultural deviant if they do not; or again, if his experiences 
and behaviour fail to fit either a theistic or demoniac interpretation, 
he may, as in the case, for example, of Father Surin, be regarded as 
insane. In general we can say that in very many cultures—i.c. in nearly 
all primitive culturesexcept Apollonian ones such as Zuni and in 
Western civilization until comparatively recently—* mystical ” 
iences of various types are culturally valued and much of the 
behaviour and prestige systems centres round them. These 
cultures also recognize, however, a condition of being “ mad”’, 
“crazy”, etc. People in this condition will be those whose ideas and 
not be geared to turally recognized s (even bad ones 
as crime), and will be considered a “monstrous ”, “ grotesque ”, or 
“ queer” in a degree beyond that recognized as constituting mere 


7 to psychiatry and yet, at the present time, greatly neglected. The = 
| unusual experiences of the psychotic can only properly be evaluated / 
their natural same of 
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“silliness because they may make ims (euch a be Cast 
directly refutable by sense As example in.a primitive 
culture given to us by Francis H ey are the states of ka’u and fiarong', 
recognized by the Uvubt Indians as madness. Thus aberrant experi- 
ence and behaviour may in all cultures be attributed to interaction 


considered -mad—i.e. cither no can be given for ‘his 


supernatural world (of which our own is about the only example) the 
these phenomena are no longer available. Peo 
same sort of experiences, even if many fewer set out in 
search of them. But the reaction of the ona ture will be 
claim 
recognized, the splendour ve departed. Praeternatural 

cultural goals and the cosmology into which they were integrated 
bean eM by a classical positivism. Unless the recipient of 


protected by a subculture, such as Catholicism, 
that stil ee 
deviant, and his fate will d on the intensity and 

experiences, on his mode reaction to them and on wh so 
also present other symptoms and signs of mental disturbance. Let us 
therefore classify the various types of praeternatural experience that 
to 


1) Hallucinations of the “ apparition tyes Since these are 
aberrant behaviour, accounts of them will generally be culturally 


accepted as enjoyable stories, with a half-amused tolerance, or, 
sometimes, as in S.P.R. circles, with detached scientific interest. 


(2) Hallucinations or illusions of the mescaline . These are 
by their intrinsic powerful aesthetic and c impact, 
unlike the first class, which are of ordinary and only 


derive their emotional effect by circumstance. This second class may 
epilepsy and as can be accepted as “ toms”. They 
ue, we to in the body of a mescaline- 
rage Nodes the emphasis ipo of cto and paychotc” 


| 
| 
| 
with other wortids, or with €, Or the 1s 
| 
| 
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like substance. In this casea gradual change 
cultural attitude expressed in terms such as ma 
“lunatic” (all terms of dislike, fear, and abuse—implying 
only himself to blame due to his vile habits or to having 
truck with devils; or that we ‘were in the terrifying position of having 
no explanation for his behaviour and thus were le to predict what 
he might do next) to an attitude in terms such as “ sick” (a 
that the man was no more to 
ty t two cases co a e wi 
emotional ps primary The third class 
comprises a pure emotional experience of ecstasy or depression, often 
associated with hallucinations of the second class but not dependent 
on them. Whereas a fairly 
constant hallucinations (e.g. Blake and Swedenborg), it is impossible 
to maintain the decorous viour demanded by our culture in the 


(4) A fourth experience may be 
dinkaieh-shagecdtameadenea relations. Certain emotions, such 
as intense love, are no only evoked by another human 
emotions and states of mind also occur without 
to another human being, 


‘such as mescaline. Anothet experience is one due to oxygen lack and 
well-known to Everest mountaineers, of an intense feeling of human 
presence or companion when in fact there is no one there. Now it is 
clear that, if these two states of mind occur together in a person who 
has an intense belief in a God and who. has. been 
of having met and been loved by a superhuman person. We could not 
of course claim for a moment that some of those who have claimed to 
have had an immediate experience of the presence and love of God 
may not in fact have done so. But it is also possible that they have in 
fact suffered an intense “ hallucination ” of “ love” and ise sa 
ce”’,. Emotions such as feat can easily be evoked in or 
Medaneiot identical with God i the shape 
tist | in 

of sical’ Absolute and 

ate illustrative of the th 


in conceptual system 
that ca be respectively. 
an 


draw its approval lines in a number of places. It can either reject the 
whole lot, as the “ average scientist”, dedicated to a “ one world” 


hypothesis, would do.: A plausible cause can be made out that all these 


i 
alt 
all 
i 
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percipients have had transient brain states akin to temporal lobe 


il or mescaline intoxication, for all the phenomena of natural 
sid dicteric myeticlan can be paodaced by ificial means. Here is an 


example of a theistic mystical ience induced by mesca- 
line given ina tic setting designed to pro just this result: 
“ The brilliance and colours were i ibable. I only knew I felt 
in the Presence of God, and had no questions at all, The warmth and 
surrounded feeling I had made me think of the phrase ‘ Love of 
God’. Secondly we can distinguish certain experiences as proper 
another world or a superhuman person—if we an a priori assump- 
televance to human destiny. The spiritualists have chosen the appari 
interpersonal feelings “sense of presence”, Thirdly we can 
follow and Myers in holding that the experiences esent 
Price* and Smythies’ this account can now be given in unambiguous 
terms as follows. The human mind or psyche is postulated as an 
entity ontologically distinct from the brain and it is composed of 
sense-data and images, emotions and belonging to an 
Observer or Pure Ego. The state of this mi Mea cca 
by the brain entirely by means of the causal relations the 
brain and the mind. But the psyche has also the ability to manifest 


activity of its own, and this autonomous activity is actively inhibited 


sense-data 
recognized as constituti of the fundamental furniture of the 
well ab objects. In this case the cultural attitude 
towards the phenomena becomes one of the naturalist presented with 
new entities to study—an attitude that Huxley has taken in his 

Nowallthien far from the hurly-burly of clinical psychia 

ow may seem far from 
But it is of course vital. The treatmée, personal, judicial official, 

not quite fit into any categories depends largely on 
religion and art will depend on whether we believe that these 
tell us only about the physical world or whether they reach down to 
1A, M. Personal Communication. | 
2H. H. Price, “ and the Idea of Another World”, Proc: Sec. Pryehical Research, 40. 


of & Kagan Paul, London, 1936. 


| 
| 
| | 
Certain activities O rain w. can be in turn inhibited by _ 

psyche in orm © magnificent mescaline 

phenomena: ase regarded. ss. being phenomena 
although a wider concept of nature than that recognized at present b ; 
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other and levels of reality. An instance of this is presented by 
case certain — 
Coshalics will 
pe Zachner says: if all 
mysticism is . "ensentially one and the same Huxley’s thesis . 
the same ’ as the hallucinations of the lunatic. ithawigoet 
reduce all meditative and contemplati 2" 
Seicusempned me lunatics are undergoing essentially 
in very different eee and the differences 
between them cn be t down to this and not, as Zaehner claims, to 
an experience of t entities—~a real God on one hand, and 
i for distinguishing 
profane mysticism si do not bear criticism. 
The first is that the mystic knows that God is with him and in him . . 
“ This is no longer a 


means power which sun represents, “* energy ’, 

ly organic causes such 

as the metabolic disturbances of mania ot to give contact with 

the living esus. This runs counter to our violent cultural 
against ” and the very human desire that the living Jesus 
must be a “ real” person who comes:and goes i 


et. A. Deity by is Goubly: shocking and 
some myst iences should not be a contact apersonal 
God and other such exp bea contact with aitonomous levels 
say is that no one can be said to 

28 involved (in 


Exactly the same ung, a8 Will De familar ail practising psychiatrists. 

| For example, John eciuns says that he had, while in the manic ag 

| John. Wisdom, Madness, and Folk 
| Custance on “ Philosophical Reflections of a ack, 
(Jan., 1953). 
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the sense of “ knowledge by acquaintance ”) and we can only indicate 
what the or ‘what the entities 
in this way ma ie. te 
y well causally t on events in our own brains, a free 


equall 

living construct of our own psyche, or a picture sent by God or the 
There is no way for us in our human situation to tell whence the 
vision or image came. 
mystical experiences. mystic cannot claim ws is 
in the presence of God. He can claim to know that he has an intense 
experience of loving, or being loved, and the sense of a Divine 
Presence, but that is all he can claim to Anow. The rest is interpretation. 
For it is clear that neither the subjective feeling of “ being loved ”, 


that one knows somethin guarantee that things are 


feelings, the sense of and the certainty of knowing and all 
these can be produced by artificial means. Zaehner’s second criterion 
is a purely behavioural one—the saint evinces saintly behaviour, the 
lunatic lunatic behaviour, the nature mystic no very special kind of 
behaviour. 
naturalistic terms. It merely fulfils our human precoccupation that the 
man should be rewarded by a meeting with God. Otherwise 
is NO necessary connection whatever between the previous 
behaviour of a person and the subsequent facts about his praeter- 
natural experience. If the criterion is that the true mystical experience 
will subsequently alter a man’s life for the better, we can only say that 
setting. Zaehner says a true mystic will show his truth by living a holy 
The first of these may be accepted if we mean by holy “ practising the 
humanist values ” and not merely holding certain theological beliefs; 
y in the experience under question. For the sceptic 
can point out that what will count for future behaviour is the conviction 
that one has met God and it is fatally easy under these circumstances 
for this conviction to arise without actually having met God. Further- 
more there is nothing to prevent one from meeting God and then 
lapsing through human frailty into evil 
In any case to point out imi pyalibecdaneiebenhivay 
chotic experiences is not to the former. It can as well make us 
feel more kindly towards psychotics if we feel that they are struggling 
1 A drug similar to mescaline only more powerful. 


nO Matter how strong, Hor Of a Presence, however impressive, 1s any 
guarantee that there is such a a a one. Nor is the a ive | 
| really like that. For there is no evidence available other than the 
} 
| 
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with unpleasant realities rather than lost in their “ fancies”. Many 
psychiatrists fail entirely to understand the tremendous nature of these 
events through which their psychotic patients are living; in fact they 
could hardly do so unless they had lived through these events them- 
selves (by the aid of mescaline). A psychosis be attended by 
splendours and horrors that we (the sane) would like to think had 
passed from the world. In a culture that provided some explanation 
of these phenomena we can understand how what we call a psychosis 
could be regarded as the most important event in life. Possibly in a 
culture that thus laid some value on the experiences, these would show 
less of the emphasis of the terrible and terrifying. In brief, we would 
urge that in order to understand schizophrenia it is necessary to grasp 
the reality of the existence of the Jungian collective unconscious—the 
realm of existence, greatly to be 
admired and and which we can examine most easily in the form 


eatness to have recognized 

St sum up We have argued that tnatural experiences 
gteatly in t phenomenology. change may occur in 


ion of the external wo 


deeper 
ions of 4 non-pexsonal 


t is idle to of collusion or insanity in the 
cifcumstance 


this world, in the emotional state primarily, or in feelings of inter- ee 
of great beauty, value, power and importance, ot an equally powerful a 
sense of ugliness, horror and terror. The particular interpretation a 
culture in which the person is immersed. In general they may be ca 
interpreted as part of a goal and value system; or as symptoms of r 
els of the person’s own psyche; of as percept —_— 
_. “Is it not plain that the poet of Nature amid the Cumberland hills, : 
the Spanish ascetic in’ his cell, and the Platonic. philosopher in his ce. 
. library or lecture room have been climbing the same mountain from — 
different sides? The 
summit is the same. 
| face of so great a nue 
of date, nationality, creed, education and environment,” co 


THE TRADITION 
OF BHAKTI POETRY IN HINDI 


By 
JOHN A. RAMSARAN 


M.A. 
Lecturer in English, University College, Ibadan 


THe tradition of devotional or bhakti writing has been maintained 
unbroken in the modern literatures of India: the history of Hindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, and Gujerati literature bears ample testi to this 
fact. In the twentieth cen Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitanjali, 
widely acclaimed as a work of high poetic quality, sprang from the 
te of the early bba 


tof bok informs the of the 


one attempts of the Brahman is bound to be i 
for in the words of the Vedantic expression, neti, neti, “ it is not like 
that, it is not like this”. But the Brahman, to Hindu 
theology, assumes different attributes in the “ persons’ of Brahma 
ea Vishnu (also called Hari) the Sustainer, and Shiva the 
et. Sectarian believers worship one of these or Devi (also 
ali), the female energy of Shiva. The most important sects 
who Vishnu usually in his incarnation as 
Krishna or as Rama, the Shaivas who worship Shiva, and the Shaktas 
who wi Devi. But it is important to remember that, according 
to Ananda alinost ‘ail Indian: worship is mono. 
theistic; there is not for the individual worshipper any confusion of 
God with The vast bulk of Hindi devotional writing was 
pomcert Vaishnavas who worshipped the Absolute in the 
of 


fifteenth to the early seventeenth century to the 
period of the Renaissance and Refocenation in. Europe 
explanation for the spate of Hindi verse in M 


that time, is that it was caused by the long per of 
Sous of Meili iggrention which had ended 


| 
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in the establishment of the Mogul dynasty. The Hindi community, 
though outnumbering the invaders, were generally subjugated by 
their more militant opponents and therefore t comfort in a form 
of popular Hinduism characterized nag otion to a personal 
God as manifested in Krishna and is loving devotion and 
written almost entirely in verse. 

which owes its existence in Northern India y to the teachings 
of Ramananda, Vallabhacarya, and Cai of the fifteenth and 


ar from the ideas of advaita Vedantism, 


gtieved in Thy absence; come to me, O my Beloved! 
in my iamos being when people sey {am Thy bide 


colloquial and his verses have an epigrammatic terseness which makes 
them thought ing and easy to be remembered. Guru Nanak, 
the founder of Kabir, wrote 
devotional verse of a similar quality; and in the Adi Granth, the sacted 
scriptures of the Sikhs, are to be found several of Kabir’s verses 

7 -known of bhakti were disciples of Vallabhacatya 
erty zonuay manifested himself to his devotees in the human 
LA. J. Temple Bells—Readings from Hindu Religius Literature, $.C.M. Press, 


century. | | t | poet | note was | | | 
as a of Ramananda, but later an eclectic 
os incarnation of the Godhéad. In his verses he made use of symbols ae 
| derived from all these sources: ay 
formed from water dissolves and disappears becoming what it was 
originally—no more than this can be said (concerning 700 i ae 
The pitcher (drawing water from a well) has water inside and outside ae 
it; so the water is in the pitcher and the pitcher is in the water. When the so 
Drink the divine nectar of His name. Empty the bow! of His love and + 
be 1, my heart.* 
y is $0; 
is ! I have no taste for m no i 
am pining for the assurance that He is mine 
I am dying for sight of my Lord.* Pa 
is poetry qualities word: he a simp: 
vocabulary though the a profound; his language is he 
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form of Krishna, a character barely mentioned in Vedantic literature, 
but featuring prominently in the epic Mahabharata, and in the later 
to understand the bhakti poets who worship this particular incarnation 
preceptor ways open 
to mortals of approaching the Absolute, namely, knowledge, works, 


Nanda 
and Yasoda, peasant folk tending cattle. The child had as 

boys and girls among whom he grew to manhood. 
i he endeared himself to all the of Braj by 


Indian rae es is usual] as the bhakti poets 
delight in g him: dark-blue , Upper part bare meee ted 
a crown with peacock feathers, gold earrings, and a garland of 


flowers; his lower portion clad in gold or oran folds of a 
in the night. 

music, socal the gopis, or milkmaids of Gokul, who abandon 

dear to them and follow Krishna. The fairest of the gopis 
is Radha, s favourite. The rasa lila, a. circular dance by moonlight 
in the t cool season, is one of the greatest delights of the gopis. 
Then the power of his divine illusion, convinces each of 
them that he is ing with her only although his attention is given 


As 
in his Gitagovinda, had given lyrical expression to the erotic aspect of 
the Krishna story. A in the later fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth followed by Vi of Bihar, who 


| sa it is believed that Caitanya, the Bengali mystic, was 

ion to the influence of these Hindu poets, it is 
ble that the appeal in the sixteenth century of that 
type of Persian Sufism uses the symbolism of human love as an 


Which recounts Miracuious events in 
of Gokul or Braj and Mathura, 
down, an avatar, in the form of Krishna born to Vasudeva and . 
both of royal blood, who lived in Mathura on the bank of the Jumna | 
near the forest of Brindabana. Born in troubled times to succour the 
righteous, the child was saved divine intervention from _his 
| 
Krishna, though he was himself not a devotee of Vishnu but of Shiva. | 
Indian critics are divided in their - as to whether these two | 
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approach to the divine may have stimulated Vailabhacarya, at this 
icular j to lay emphasis on bhakti, or devotional love for 
ishnu in his human form, as an alternative to the strict discipline of 
in waiting ia ducing. the golden oge Of 
in 
Malik Jayasi, who is a place in 
avin Wich legendery ent 
m a ingredients 
orises and war for the . His avowed intention was to show what 
difficulties lie in the way of the human soul seeking to be united with 
God; and he may, therefore, be asa poet, although he 
was not a of the Brabmen incarnated in any of its three 
" ” and did not make use of the Krishna legend in any form. 
_ Indian critics have systematized the various shades of sentiment and 
emotion that bhaksi—its object ey ate Shiva, or Kali—assumes 
in the human devotee according to the stage of his spiritual experience, 
or his specific approach to human-divine relationship. Shenti 
contemplation of the divine favour of Hari, is the relation 
between a master and his servant in which the believer's energy and 
t are dedicated in complete self-denial to the service of Hari. 
is the mode of in which the devotee regards Krishna 


or as his bosom friend and himself as the emanation of the 
Absolute. [atsalya is the sentiment of tender affection which the 
in a father- or mother-child relationship with the 
emot te love, t 
and 


culmination of the lover-beloved relationship of his devotee 

as exemplified in Shri Krishna and his 
Vallabhacarya’s teaching concentrated on the last two modes of 
beloved union of Radha-Krishna. His most distinguished disciple 
the blind poet of Agra, of 
whom one seldom reads in ish works on bhakii, al he is 
second only to Tulasi Das as a religious poet; and some Indian critics 
even maintain that he surpasses the famous Tulasi in melodiousness 
of verse and conciseness of description, An oft-quoted couplet says 
that Sur—true to his name—is the sun, Tulasi is the moon, and a third 
poet—Keshav Das—is like a constellation; beside these three, the 
poets of to-day flicker like fireflies here and there. Sur Das’s hymns 
are still sung wherever there are Vaishnavas to-day. (It is also interest- 
ing to note that Indian converts to Christianity, and even rom 
ian who was an Englishman working in Bihar during the latter 


of the last centu: to Jesus ist which 
accuracy, 


‘ 
thy 
ia 
; 
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their hearts and voices in continual to Hari; and to be ever 
mindful of the inexpressible love of Hari, the all-gracious: 


radiance. The rivers Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, and Godavari will 
hasten to hear the story of Hari sung—all places, O Sur, become shrines 


Absolute, oo arty Unmanifested. Only the devotee who 
enjoys the love of Hari knows tab tha +d ma supreme inner bliss: he is 
no more capable of describi 
the excellent flavour of the 


of Krishna for the benefit of his tees, In whatever form one 
ab Tote wok.” So Sur Des tgs ofthc sod in that form 


the devotee, the poet moves on by sage stages to the consummation of love 
in the union of and Krishna—the symbol of the human heart 
g into the Absolute without losing its identity. 

"The symbolic details of Krishna’s and activities are usually 
explained along the following lines: 
rege ri is the sym universe: the sky, 

sind aces lanets, ‘Therefore are his eyes like the sun, 
ue and emerald-green peacock feathers, and adorned a garland 
of woodland blossoms culled from the five of the flowers of 
Paradise; and therefore is Krishna called Giridhar, mountain- 
beater. His flute echoes the music of spheres, hearing which rivers 
stop in theit courses, the winds begin to dance, the four of 
Shri Krishna is the beauty of the universe, the supreme Reality: 
saccidananda—bein intelli sn} Wine.” He is the sum-total of 
| and the mystical basis of the 

a the things fin d Sur Das’s 

are again an in 
Sb Uy, Hn Bak Ve, Pn 


all gracious: worship Hari, bowing down before the lotus feet 
of our Lord and King, by whose grace the lame is able to traverse mountains, 
the blind is able to see everything, the deaf to hear, and by whose mercy the 
poor walks enriched. ; 
The love of Hari is ineflab canned words shes 
of hymris ‘with narration of the events in the life of 
Krishna. After on the mother’s adoration | i, 
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ience of Hari’s love. But he does not maintain this high spiritual 
tone throughout the Sur Sagar. 
close an adherence to the conventions of mayak-nayika-bhed, the 
tation of different types of lovers in their various moods; and 
too great an attention to sakb-sikh minutiae, details of the physical 
eristics and charms of lovers. Incidents, too, are not carefully 
selected to avoid the charge of in that is levelled against 
Krishna legends as related in the wrana and the Hindi Prem 
Sagar. In spite of these blemishes, however, Sur Das remains. pre- 
ee of the Vallabha sect, known as the 
Ashtchap, on whom the seal of excellence was stamped by Vitthalnath, 
the son of Vallabhacarya. |. 


_ The most celebrated woman devotee of Krishna during this period 
(not a disciple of Vallabhacarya) was Mira Bai (b. 1516), the sweet 
singer of Rajputana. Unfortunately only a small number of her verses 
have come down orally, though many lyrics in sundry anthologies are 
attributed to her. To what extent these lyrics are wholly or partly 
authentic it is difficult to ascertain, but it seems reasonable to conclude 
from a reading of them that Mira Bai’s devotion sometimes takes the 
form of dasya , and at other times madburya bhava. A princess of 
austerity, dedicating ys to in. dancing singing 
ptaises before his image in the temples of the different shrines she 
visited. By unanimous accord Vaishnavas have relegated this devout 
singer to the company of Hindu saints. A frequent refrain of her 
hymns is the prayer that Lord Krishna should have mercy on Mira Bai, 
his slave who falls at his lotus feet, or stands before him with hands 


of thee has been mine; 


joined in supplication: she would be delivered from the illusion of f. 
earthly existence and be received into On, the: other 
hand, the lover-beloved aspect of her } maybe seen in. the lie 
| following expressions of the devotee in separation or united with her oe 
. Where shall I meet , © Lord of soul? xian for a of re 
sky, the space of my sins is betwixt us, 
can I meet you 
Only the wounded knows the ache of wounds; he alone who has suffered Be 
Driven by the ache of desire throbbing within me, I wandler in search of a. 
one who can allay my anguish; te 
"Beloved, O Lord of the 
‘Master! the rapture of a vision Ey ae 
Like pleasant arrows the gleams of thy glory have through my eyes, ig 
1 Appasamy, Op. Cit., p. 120. ‘ 
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me blind to ing thee; dwells in 


Tulasi Das (1532-1623), the greatest of Hindi religious poets, identified 
with devotion to Rama, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu; but he is 


verse, but his fame rests principally upon his epic, the Ramacarita 
Manas, ly known as the Phd Ramayana”. It is, however, 
an original work of art and not a translation or mere retelling of the 
story of Rama as recounted in Valmiki’s Sanskrit epic; but it does 
follow the main outline of Valmiki’s work in dealing with the incidents 
of Rama’s birth and childhood, his marriage with Sita, their fourteen- 
year exile from Ayodhya, the abduction of Sita by Ravana, her 
eventual recovery and return with Rama to Ayodhya. In the course 
of the narrative Tulasi Das propounds his philosophy, laying stress 
upon devotion to Rama as a means of salvation 
rebirths caused by karma. Bhakti, according to Tulasi Das, calls for 
love to God and man, the performance of duty, and the associating 
with saints and sages. Great emphasis is also placed upon the efficacy 
of Rama’s name repeated by the devotee. Love for Rama and praises 
to his sacred name are the effective means of salvation and union with 
Hari. The love of Sita and Rama for each other is beautiful and 
without the slightest trace of the indecorous. The tone of the 


‘Ramacarita Manas is in this respect, unlike the Sar Sagar, 


reproach. Tulasi Das’s devotion takes the form of dasya bhava: he is 
the servant of Rama and dwells ever on his beauty, power, and grace. 
Concentration upon Sita’s love for Rama helps the worshipper to get 
into the mood of pure devotion that results in implicit trust in t 
divine grace and favour of Hari. Tulasi Das’s poem is free from any 
of the indecent; but he certainly is not exempt from the charge of 
violent prejudice against women, whom he fegards asa snare to 
déstroy man’s concentration on Hari. He takes, too, the orthodox 


view of caste, although he admits that men and women of any caste 
may attain salvation through bbaksi. In spite of the teachings of 


Ramananda, Vallabhacarya, and Caitanya, caste was apparently 
a working arrangement of Hindu society. 

On the technical level Tulasi Das’s verse.shows an extraordinary 
command of metre and a masterly use of alliteration; and though the 


imagery in his poetry has characteristics common to nearly all bhakti 


1 Tbid., pp. 68-9. 


| 
feast, sp rightness Of joy. 
| How can the bond between thee and me be severed? | 
As sap pervades the stem of a lotus, so is thy love immanent in me.’ _ 
| As Sur Das and Mira Bai are identified with Krishna bhakti, so is ; 
also supposed to have written a number of verses in praise of Krishna 
And he also sought to unite the worship 
) of Vishnu and Shiva. Tulasi Das wrote several books of devotional a 
beyond 
| 
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poetry of the period, it still bears the stamp of his individual geni 
At his best Tulasi Das’s figures of speech are not mere embellishments 
of style, rhetoric for its own sake, such as poets of the later seventeenth 
and eighteenth century indulged in, to such an extent that they almost 
the apprehension of divine beauty throug) eciation 
of its visible manifestations. Tulasi Das ranges and forth from 
the concrete to the abstract with a fluidity of mind that finds no 
obstruction between the two, since he apprehends the unity that 
i i diverse various. That is why 
metaphor in the Ramacarita Manas is not a tour 
de force of technical skill, but:a result of the intensity of the poet’s 
experience which transforms the method of a) ion into the 
reality of the moment. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Tulasi 
“Ramayana ” makes its greatest impact on of devotees who 
ive the action ofthe ei, every Yeas, n'a fsa of daa 
action ,ina 
teenth centuty, Keshav Das has already been mentioned as one of the 
three greatest poets of the age. In Keshav, however, is evident the 
growing tendency to use the matter of Krishna and Rama merely to 

express erotic sentiments devoid of the spirit of bhaksi, but hi 

embellished with the colours of Hindi rhetoric. ‘This tendency 

the fashion of Hindi poetry for almost two centuries after the golden 
age of Sur and Tulasi Das. Occasionally there appeared a poet who 
was a sincere devotee of Krishna or Rama; but it was not till the 
nineteenth century with the appearance of Bharatendu Harishcandra, _ 
a true devotee of Shri Krishna in the tradition of Sur Das, that the 
authentic note of bhakti poetry was heard again in a major Hindi poet. 
The work of Bharatendu caused a revival of religious verse writing 
in the old manner which lasted for several years after his death in 
1884. Buta fresh impulse-came into Hindi poetry from Bengal when 
inning present century. Young Hindi ike Prasad, 
Nirala, Panta, and Mahadevi Varma who were tis 
Gitanjali were also influenced by their reading of the English Romantic 
poets. A combination of the two influences working in the minds of a 
of the Hindi Chayavadi school. The chief characteristics of their 
writing are the assembling of a wealth of imagery and the ordering of 
verse to approximate the effect of pure music. . 
The symbolists of the 1930's and 4o’s still echoed the: Vaishnava’s 
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modern life, since many 
on which their mi 
The greatest of the symbolists was 
Jaya Shankar se 188971997), who stressed the need oes an 
existence a 4 
Kamayani. The best known of women writers be thi oup 
is Mahadevi Varma, sometimes of 
Absolute, but not in her method of Mira Bai’s approach was 
emotional] rath :r than intellectual, i Varma’ 8 is more intellec- 
Peegemparac era her verses are full of flowers and dew- 
drops, of moonli sky’s unresting cloudland, and of the 
of the effort that she is making to convince herself that the “ 
ings of eternity”, conveyed by the divine presence in the vis ible 
The poetry of the Hindi symbolists has become metaphiysical 


the it tn of nd 
the “ sober certainty of bliss ” that to Sur Das and 
Mira Bai. In the ists the has been ized to the 


tory: 
names are used th ve, virtue of their associa- 

to incantation. ts a subtle 


write that “a whole whole civilization, i 
to us, seems to have taken up into this imagination (of Indian 
bhakti poet), and yet we are not moved because of its st , but 
because we have met our own , as we had walked in 
"The epooensie Noy! Kart, the Posty of Hind, 
ew Poetry ” 

a following to-day; the face thet thé 

animates present-day Bharat and that the tradition of bhakti 


| 
| 
| 
cht Of ifs identity with the car Cxistence OF Krishna 
ip 
SOT TOM, Tise, The Carol, the Creation the mystic 


SOME NOTES ON THE 
“THEOLOGY OF PAUL TILLICH 
_ J. HEYWOOD THOMAS 


Tits work of Prof. Paul Tillch is not exactly popula in 
despite the fact that there is a growing body of opinion which r 
him as one of the most significant theologians of ' 


surprise, therefore, that he should have , air 
tates, however, that 
ery well-known i 


ency 
7 imposs 1 with this. Yet we | 
good reason. This can be by saying that this attempt at 
consistency is too s One of the fatal misconceptions in 
has been the idea that words have a meaning of themselves. 
The release from this came with Wittgenstein’s famous advice—* Do 
not ask for the meaning, ask for the use.” It is a mistake to think that 


| 
is many as their foremost theologian and some- 
thing of an The reason is history, phi see. a 
| background of amazing erudition in history, philosophy, itera- ae 
analysis can be for the theologian, In short, is dletingulahed by 4a ie 
unusual catholicity of scholarship and understanding, and like the - 
poet considers nothing of human interest to be foreign to his field of bg 
study. for comprehensiveness is almost medieval. Such 
i , this brief paper is designed not to give a 58 
sociological account of Tillich’s work but quite simply to point out es 
one or two features of his theology which are open to criticism. eo 
ra _ There is one thing about Tillich’s method in theology which strikes ae 
us a8 very strange indeed. 
theologian one must be an etymologist, and he is also fond of saying ay 
essential part theologian’s t. We need, he says, a 
terms we use. Now it might be imagined that this would my the ie 
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in the sense of communication presupposes grammar. For 
instance, in art the use of language is an important feature but 
grammar is not..The whole. question of lan is difficult but 
extremely important for the theologian as for GsOpher. It is 

for us to realize that there is a difference een, words as 
words are there in the English language?” without any 
being misunderstood, this is not the case with the question, he 
many words are there on this e?”” To make this point clearer let 
us ask another e: “ Are the two words ‘dog’ and ‘ dogs’ two 
necessaty it is, if we are to unnecessary confusion, to dist 
between words as tokens and words as ee Now the question 
which arises for us is—‘‘ What has What is it that means? 
Is it the token or the ” The kind linguistic that we 
have discovered in Tillich assumes that it is the ‘ if we 

it mean things at the same time? Obviously 

that. 
a 
word. meaning is to be found in living speech and not 


writing in an alien tongue Ths 
i not only naive—it actually underestimates Tillich’ shai 


mag and ambiguous deep-rooted than that. 
—or at least it has more to do with his outlook with his linguistic 


does not seem at all clear that this is different from saying that the 
theologian must assume what it might be thought he was going to 
this and that he has something else in mind. 

So let ie be with Tillich, 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
medium. Wwe ve already noticed ndamental Conrmusion ado 
meaning and language. Another characteristic of Tillich’s work li 
that often escapes notice is his tendency to exploit the ambiguities of 
language in order to make some point.' There are many examples of ia 
this, and we shall now consider some of them. ; the most . 
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In pages nine and ten of Systematic Theology, Volume 1, there is talk 
of the tire dys avoiding or escaping the influence of one’s 
cultural milieu. This is a quite different matter which is not in the 
least relevant to the first. This latves point is that in order to speak of 
“ spiritual things ” we use argument that is circular, This is a very 
interesting point about theology which is certainly worth discussing; 
but the second point in no way explains it nor it justify it. 
cannot justify first because this second is a ological or 
historical assertion, whereas the first is a logical one, The reason for 
this seems to be a confusion in the way that Tillich understands 
concepts. One can iate the difficulty a man has when he talks 
with someone from a di t culture, it is to this basic differen- 
tiation within our common languages that Tillich draws our attention, 
which can be clarified and changed. To return to this point, 
however, we can ask whether Tillich is prepared to make the logical 
assertion as well as the psychological assertion, If he does say this 
then he will be saying that theological argument is tautologous. This 
is what is suggested by his description of the “ theological circle ”. 
Yet Tillich regards tautology as a logical error, and for this reason 
would fight shy of saying theological assertions are tautologies, 
Again, even if he did not regard tautology as an error he would 
obably not be content to call theological statements tautologies, 
whether he holds this 1 ition or not is a very interesting and 
point. For, theology is its recognition 
an authority. The truth of his position is not as it were sub judice 
until he finish his proof, The jan starts out with a clear 
assumption. that what has been rev is true, and on this basis he 
sets out his rationale of the faith and its conceptual content, 
_ Another instance of this vagueness of Tillich’s thought—and this 
is an even clearer example—is talk about ecstatic reason.' This is a 
very important, idea for Tillich, because his claim that religion and 
theology ate rational depends on it. Ecstatic reason, he says, remains 
reason; “ but it transcends the basic condition of finite rationality, 
the subject-object structure.” What cxactly he means xf trans- 
the t to see. If by the 
subject-object structure he means the two elements of the cognitive 
situation—a subject and a presented object, then the only situation 
that transcends this which can yet be called a cognitive situation is 
what we may call a feeling situation. That is to say, in the judgement 
“« My tooth aches ” there is no object that is different from the subject. 
We shall see this more clearly if we contrast the statement “ My tooth 
aches” with the statement “ There are ten cats in the garden”, In 
1 CE. Systematic Theology, vol. 1, p. 111 
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the latter the object of our cognition is clear, and if I say that I see ten 
cats then there must be ten cats there if my statement is to be true, but 
in the former case no one is in a better position than I am to decide 
the truth or falsity of the statement. Now the point is that Tillich is 
interested in statements of the latter (objective) type and not in those 
of the former (subjective) type. When asked to explain what meaning 
we could give to the statement that reason was overcome and yet 
preserved, Tillich very significantly said that the German word 
aufheben ” means both “ to overcome ” and “ to preserve”. ‘This 
is an excellent example of this tendency to exploit the ambiguity of 
. His thesis is attractive one might feel that 
the way he talks of reason is somewhat too like functionalism, and 
again this distinction between what we usually call reason and 
ecstatic reason is only making the Thomistic division in another way. 
Yet it must be admitted that this is a very interesting description of 
ee ee That he has a real point 
cannot be denied, and if this point is similar to Kant’s discussion of 
metaphysics as a natural impulse’ and the way we are driven to ask 
these questions, then it is a very valuable point. Again it may resemble 
Kierke ’s talk about the passion of Reason which drives reason 
to its destruction as it collides with the Unknown which is God. 
But however attractive the view is, it is not one bit sounder because 
of an accident of the German language. 
is man e. Sin, for Tillich, is 
man’s freedom”. The of the actualization of freedom 
as Tillich sees it is that it is for man’s development 
and at the same time the source of sin. Were we not finite we could 
not, apparently, be sinful. Yet it is not the fact of finitude that makes 
us sinful, So, though it is true that for Tillich sin presupposes human 
finitude, it is not constituted by it and must be distinguished from it. 
This distinction between finitude and sin in Tillich’s theology is indeed 
precarious. For he seems to admit quite clearly that sin is inevitable, 
ment. The actualization of finite freedom involves its being di - 
original fact which cannot be explained and is simply to be told is the 
transition from essence to existence. Tillich suggests that a two- 
sided myth must be used to tell the of this transition—the 
of the transcendent fall and the myth of the immanent fall. The 
emphasizes the universal character of the transition, whereas the 
second emphasizes its psychological character. Thus “ the original 


Critique of Pure B : 
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fact is both guilt and fate at the same time ”’; for “ the universality of 
the transition makes it fateful necessity and the psychological character 
of the transition is the guilt each individual feels,” Tillich insists that 
both these things be together. Any statement of the one without 
the other or at the expense of the other is a distortion of the Christian 
doctrine of sin. This may indeed be true, but it is not at all clear how 
we can at one and the same time maintain 
universal and necessary transition and that he is guilty of the sin of 

eran from God. For this reason we would very much doubt the 
' value of this in ion of the symbol of the Fall, It seems so 
utterly unjust to make man walk the path of estrangement in order to 
be a man and then to say “ Ah, but you were free and therefore you 
are responsible”. That is, Tillich’s point may well be an important 
insight into the relation between finitude and sin, but the way he 
makes it does not seem to avoid identifying them or ing them in 
such a way as to destroy the force of the term ‘ sin’. It need hardly be 
said that an identification of sin and finitude is disastrous and reduces 
the Christian doctrine to some Neo-Platonic concept. It leaves no 
ground for nneme ae man is responsible for his sin, or at least it 
makes his responsibility a trivial matter, and it is quite nonsensical 
then to say that a sense of guilt is proper. 

thought—his Christology. Here two things call for comment—his 
view of the relation between historical criticism and Christology and 
his reinterpretation of the doctrine of Messiahship, Once again he 
presents problems in a illuminating way but makes very confused 
answers. One is deli Gor mad kis of the 
necessity of making clear the distinction between fact and interpreta- 
tion, and it is interesting to see him draw the distinction in a novel 
way. To our dismay, however, his distinction does nothi to clarify 
the position. He tries indeed to bridge the gap between the “ fact ” 
and the “record”. Historical criticism, he says, can never establish 
that Jesus either was or was not the Christ, because to say that Jesus 
is the Christ is not a matter of history. Unfortunately he not tell 

int by at against those e think can 
suggest that it is in principle impossible to discover the Jesus of 
Nazareth who lived and died. And this is pure nonsense. Yet he 
defends himself against bein 
of Jesus we have in classical theology is a ct of the imagination. 
But if, as he says, the research 
for a historical Jesus beyond the interpretation of his Being as that of 
the Christ is not relevant to the doctrine of the Christ, then how can 
we maintain that the picture of Christ is factual? “ There is”, says 


Tillich, “ no material difference between the message given by Jesus 
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and the given about Jesus”. How do we know this if the 
whole of the historical evidence is in ion? Tillich assumes that 
the New Testament pi is historically correct whilst denying that 
it is possible to this veracity a matter of historical research. 
Either, then, this is a itous assumption or there is here a meta- 
physical assumption has not been admitted, 

Jesus is the Christ as the bearer of the New Being ”, says Tillich. 
He admitted that this was a tautology because this concept of “ new 
being ” is his to the idea of the Christ. However, he does not 
make clear what he means exact! 
us what kind of concept it is. When asked he regarded the 
ee ane or a species he simply replied that he was 
Platonic and not A stotelian in his approach and regarded it as 
neither a nor a species but a er”, This is confusion 
worse ded. He also rej description of “ the new 
being” as a one-member class. However necessary we may conceive 
the task of reinterpretation to be, we must admit this reinterpretation 
of a classical theological concept to be of little value. Once more 
Tillich’s intention is sound but his execution of it so Coe 

These remarks are intended as footnotes to what Tillich has written, 
and what I to oe in this rp a the necessity of disen- 
pag be deal of what Tillich says from the misleading associa- 
tions of his language. His contribution to theo will not be 

eciated until his entire work has been dis and its sources 
wn. Then we shall be able to ask whether what he says has proved 
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SOME MISINTERPRETATIONS 
OF KIERKEGAARD 
E, D. 


help being sornewhst chegrined over, the fact that the 
more widely Kierke td's works are translated and read, the greater 
is the extent to the Danish author is misunderstood, caricatured, 
and falsified. Thus so eminent a as H, J. Paton has, ina 
single paragraph of The Modern Predicament,' issued a series of misin- 
terpretations which ate typical of the assertions which have been made 
by many writers who have read Kier d’s works in too cursory a 
fashion—or perhaps not at all! In the fo remarks, I shall not 
attempt merely to refute Prof. Paton. Rather, I shall use his charges to 

f misin ve in many 
works, but seldom have they been iinearoete assembled in one 


paragraph. 

section in which the pertinent ‘Paragraph appears is entitled 

“ The way of absurdity.” Prof. Paton discusses various 

regard to religious matters. One ofthese i the wn 
as: “ Not merely to abandon thinking, but to spurn 


After bri seer eee Luther as being a representative of 

this view, Paton states: 

is a si 

to to-day i Prof, 

Paton then lists several theses to 


seen to be misinterpretations a discerning students of Kierke- 
I shall list the theses in Prof. Paton’s words, and in the order 
which he presents them, and then attempt to clarify the various 


1, Kierkegaard wrote “ before the development of Biblical criti- 


1H, London, George Allen and Unwin Lid; the 
1955 


2 Ibid., 
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If the reference to biblical criticism is meant to imply that Kierke- 
was a literalist with ‘respect to the intérpretations of Christian 
to te rd ies. 


igi iefs is ly what Kierke 
is the su a wen 
of the development of modern biblical criticism, as a scholarly enter- 
prise. While he rarely mentions the authors of the biblical criticism 
movement, a close reading of such works as the Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript shows that Kierkegaard was certainly aware of the achieve- 
ments in this field.‘ In fact, he often employs aspects of the critical 
method himself, and is thus a kind of representative of the view. 
This is not to suggest that Kierkegaard slavishly aligned himself with 
the critical enterprise. For he realized that'even if the biblical critics 
succeeded in their task—-whether it be the authenticating of the 
gat held to be th primary religus question, What does 

to j “ 

for me to be a Christian? 


We have yet to consider the charge that ‘shows no 
interest in or in the bearing of science on religion. It might be 
more accurate to characterize Kier! 


the bearing of science on religion. is, Kierkegaard was aware 
itionally held. It was partly this fact which led him to seek a new 
locus for religious truth, in the personality of a man rather than in the 
objective . The methodology of the sciences, he held, was 
science. He had no quarrel with the findings in biology, as F 
etc. But it was the attempt to use the scientific methodology in 
“ sphere of the spirit ” that Kierkegaard denounced. Fér the effort to 
attain to objectivity with respect to the essential mark of humanity, 
namely personality, weakened the ethical and religious passion of 
men.‘ 
In short, Kierkegaard recognized that in the pursuit of science and 
scholarship it is essential for the observer to be objective and disin- 
terested.’ The aim of science and scholarship is the attainment of an 
in logic and mathematics; — ility in science, 
history, and common t , Kierkegaard ‘simply 


260 | 
cism; and he shows no interest in science or in the bearing of science il 
on religion.” | 
| 
| 
im 
q 
1 Walter Lowrie points out that one of the arguments of The Sickness Unto Death is directed : 
Journal, VII A 186, 187-200; 7; partially quoted in the Pastseript, p. xv. 
5 Postecript, p. 70, foomote; p. 85. 
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riate to another kin tianity is 
“an of the spirit,” it is also, therefore, a matter of oo 
and inwardness. In this realm, no objective certainty is possible. In 


matters.’ 
We may therefore conclude that the charge that 
ignorant of matters to science and 


with respect to the Bible or to the world—is clearly false. However, 
the assertion. that Kietkegsard shows no intesest in the bearing of 
science on religion is just as clearly true. But this statement must be 
clarified, as it is. above. Otherwise a misleading effect is created. 
Actually, a close reading of Kierkegaard’s works leads one to be 
amazed at the degree to which Kierkegaard was aware of, and entered 
into a discussion of, matters which have been credited to discussion 

in the philosophy of 

It is certainly true Kierkegaard’s polemic was frequently 
directed against and the of which was charac- 
teristic of the H i cipal 


so a tas winely admired 
be est cy pote work ever created, if admitted 
gs ang hm ah » The latter’s failure to admit this and 
his claim to have 


” characteristic of 
Martensen Mynster. Kierke- 
saw what he later the disappearance of Christianity from 


istendom.s 
is statement is not deny that various 


fecitation Of Pparagrapns and the promise 
Nicrkegaara CO MUD a8 aN CsschUally COMIC 
It is perhaps he to mention that if any movements appeared e 
as a threat to religion, for Kierkegaard, were the culture accom- c 
d 
BING 
and 
emotive meaning are suggested throughout the Postscript, Mee Ca 
3 Postscript, p. 35%. See also p. 34, footnote, 
See, Kierkegaard, Attack Uses’ Christendom, for details, by W. Lowrie. Princeton, 
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that of Christianity, on objective grounds. Book One of the Postscript 
is devoted to a consideration of “ The Objective Problem Concerning 
the Truth of Christianity.” Ki d is aware of all the arguments 
which can be elaborated in this type of enterprise. He, too, can give 
the arguments for the existence of God. He can assemble data by 
which oder to establish religious truth 8n an objective basis. He 
shows le skill and detachment in considering the objective 
problem: “ What is Christianity?” 

What Kierkegaard denies is that any final and conclusive results can 
be obtained by this sort of endeavour. For objective truth is of two 
types: (1) the truth of logic and mathematics, truth concerning ideal 
entities, or even tautologies; truth which is certain, but does not 
pertain to anything existent; and (2) the truth of science, common 
sense observation, and a which pertains to existents, but 
which is therefore merely probable, and never certain.' Most religi 
thinkers would not wish to say that religious truth consists only of the 
former, as this would give to God a merely mythical or ideal status. 
Thus they have pursued the second alternative. But, as has been 
mentioned, the greatest certainty obtainable in the historical, objective 
realm is merely an approximation. “ And an approximation,” writes 
Kierkegaard, “ when viewed as a basis for an eternal happiness, is 
wholly i uate.” 

Kier! therefore maintains that scholarship and learning have 
placed the emphasis upon the question. 
the objective problem, “‘ What is istianity? ” one ou tather, to 
stress the subjective problem: “ The Relation of the Subject to the 
Truth of Christianity,” or “ How am I to become a istian? ” 
Thus ee introduces the doctrine of truth as subjectivity. By 
subjectivity, Kierkegaard does not mean mere whimsicality. His is not 
the view that the truth of religion is 
wishful thinking or the personal inclinations of each individual apart 
from a objective proclamation. Kierkegaard is aware that the 
a ion exists. His meditations and prayers reveal this 

question, as Kierkegaard sees it, is: How may I be 

ich it presents? His answer is: This is a subjective matter. 

this he means that the answer is determined by each subject or 
intellect. assent to the objective is an 
process. is nothing determinatively religi ut this. 

Even the devils believe and tremble,” etc. The ' significantly 
religious step is taken, according to Kierkegaard, when each subject 


2 Ibid., p. 25 ; ; 
Christian Discourses, Edifying Discourses, The Works of Love, Training in Christianity, 
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appropriates the truth of the Christian proclamation by an 
ato 3 This act involves the entire being or selfhood 
of a person, not merely his intellect. Kierkegaard does not negate the 
use of the intellect. have 
one should use it! But he also insists that being a self, maximizing 
one’s capacity as a person, involves more than having views. Being 
a self also involves one’s passions, interests, and concerns. It-is the 
to sa any © ve basis 
teligion is not ; “ec statement without some explication. This 
is not to say that Ki was necessarily right in his discussion 
of the problem. And I am not suggesting that he was. I am mere 

4. According to Ki , “ there must be a leap of faith into 
smndeec guilretoealigh is motto is ‘ credo quia absurdum’; and he 
catries it to the utmost length.” 

We now come to one of the most important and controversial 
topics in the Kierkegaardian literature. Prof. Paton misses the point 
completely. To pa at that Kierkegaard’s motto is “ credo 
quia absurdum,” an that “he carries it to the utmost length”, is a 
totally false characterization. uses the words “ absurd ” 
and ” but with very special meanings. And if one reads the 
entire context, and not these words 
appear, one can more readily tand w; meanings are.’ 
In the following; I shall consider his use of the word “ paradox,” but, 
with minor alterations in vocabulary, a similar meaning is conveyed 
by his use of “ absurd.” 

When Kierl el 
so especially in connection with istianity, but also in wider 
contexts), it is important to note a meaning of “ paradox” which he 
does sot advocate. This is the logical And here is the 
source of much confusion among those criticize Kierkegaard on 
this topic. Kierkegaard does wot maintain that Christianity, for 
example, in logical KES; he 
where suggest religious man’s shoul logical 
contradictory. Let us see why this is so. ; 

A logical paradox is the kind of sentence which asserts that con- 
tradictories are both true or both false. The logician rightly insists 
that a of this sort is impossible to reflect upon. It must be 

y maintained that Kierkegaard did sot fall into this error. He 
no indication that Christianity ought to involve a person in logical 
patadoxicality. Indeed, he attacks this of sloppy thinking. For 
one cannot violate the rules of logic and make sense, ree is 

1 See Postscript, p. 33. This entire volume deals with the objective 
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insistent upon this t. 1am convinced that it is through cate- 
less reading hat ein made hin 


hers) has often claimed to be about that which cannot be 
Reflection presu it. Every attempt 

Reflection may, indeed, involve the affirmation that there is something 
in existence, in this sense of presupposing it, but reflection cannot 
produce any existent. This is true whether one is referring to indi- 
vidual objects, the whole world, or God. This fact Kierkegaard calls 


Kierkegaard, one might 
note, is asserting nothing pious or s at this point. crag 
acknowledges limit to all acts of intelligence 
involved in the matter. ‘Add; 

is not a predicate?" 

Another kind of paradox is found in Kierkegaard’s writings. It 
might be called the behavioural paradox. Kierkegaard elaborates the 
Christianity. 

The icality of Christianity, says Kierkeg is a ox 
througout the Phi he hich 

t ree tion, 

analogy between the known and the unknown.* To make an inference 
about the unknown, one must do so by analogy with the known, 

to some Greek thinkers. God, thus, must be like the known, 
man. Incommensurateness was posited in the negative sense 
evil and the demonic. : 

Kierke noticed that Christians have often pursued this same 
of man’s life. have defined the principal ends and values of 
life to be: health, longevity, pleasure, happiness, wealth, etc. This is 
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| 
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3 Ibid., p. $0. 
4 ldid., p. 36. | 
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the sense in which Kierkegaard introduces the tetms “ reasonable ” 
and “unreasonable” and refers to a paradox. The above values are 
reasonable expectations, to most people. And ‘to advocate living 
without such values would seem unreasonable to nearly all men. 
Needless to say, this sense of the term “ reason ” differs from ration- 
— strict sense. Kierkegaard’s point is that most people like 
to believe that God is somehow commensurate with all the above- 
mentioned values, and others like them. But the question of import- 
ance, as Kierkegaard sees it, is; Is God on the same level with ? 
According to the New Testament (Kierkegaard points out), God does 
not necessarily increase one’s comfort, pleasure, etc. Here is the 
paradoxicality of Christianity. It is not a icality which violates 
the fundamental principles of reason. It is the.“ paradox ” of haying 
one’s ordinary sense of values and interests disturbed by “encountering 
God in Christ. This act creates an ition within an individual—a 
behavioural opposition, not a logical one. And because of it, one may 
acquire a new set of values if one’s life is sufficiently disturbed. For 
Kierkegaard, then, one cannot add God in Christ to the pattern of 
values already existing. This would be ism. 
_ However, one not accept the Christian alternative. Kierke- 
gaard believes that there are two equally significant ses to the 
awareness of the paradox. The first is to say: “I will my 
interests to fit the Christian interests.” This Kierkegaard calls the 
“happy relation of faith.” One yields one’s interests to the Christian 
demand. The second kind of res is to say: “ No, I choose my 
ice y Nie ‘ m, I an sure, Kierkegaard w have 
admired at this point. ies seis 
~The terms “ patadox ” and “ absurd ”, then, must be thought of in 
either an existential or a behavioural sense, but not a logical sense. 


law; he believes in a ‘ teleological suspension’ of ethics.” 

authorship of many of Kierkegaard’s ser i lier) wotks. The 
above-mentioned views i knights of and the 
téleological suspension’ of the ethital‘are found:in the work, Fear and 
Trembling. But, strictly speaking, the author of the work is not 
Kierkegaard, but Johannes de Silentio, an imaginary author 


erkegaatd was himself a masterly logt eorist. It is a gross a 
misin to of j g 1 j lity, Bs, 
absurdity, or the rejection of reason. ing 

5. “exalts ‘ the of faith’ above the moral 

"Feat and Trembling 

Dialectical Lyric 

I 


opinions expressed by this pseudonymous author, or any of the other 
gaard himself defended’ 
is clearly an aesthetc, but he is interested in the figure of Abraham: 
how the latter is the author of faith. He enjoys toying with Abraham 
as the first knight of faith. The donymous author makes no 
pretensions of being a man of faith himself. In this work, it is the 
author aesthete who speaks, not Kierkegaard. It is thus entirely 
A further comment. Even if Kierkegaatd had maintained the 
exaltation of the knights of faith and believed in a teleological suspen- 
sion of the ethical, is this a fact which deserves condemnation? For 
the insights which Kierkegaard’s author develops are worthy of 
are by Prof. Paton. Let us consider this matter with respect to one of 
the issues raised in the book, the teleological suspension of the ethical. 
The problem is posed in this way. Is thete any such thing as a 
teleological of the ethical, that is, a $ ion 
of the ethical? We all suspend the ethical non-teleologically. But does 
the religious mode of existence sometimes require the ethical be 
intentionally suspended? If so, then here atises a conflict between the 
ethical and the religious. : 
The point made by Kierkegaard’s author is that religion may 
that God may be incommensurate, outside the norm. This is what 
Abraham. dared to assert. The individual, when under a divine 
command, is higher than the universal. He sees that God is not 
described or describable by the universal standards of an ethical 
society. Thus, an individual may, at times, have to suspend the 
ethical, teleologically, with intent, in order fully to obey what he takes 
to be the divine command. __ 
Perhaps there is a certain insight here which merits our attention. 
Unless one makes a complete identification of the religious and the 
ethical, then there is no reason for assuming that the ¢ ical may not 


1 See, ¢.g,,; Paul L. Holmer, “ Kierkegaard. and, ethical, Theory.” Eybies, Vol. LXI1, No. 5, 
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ledge this to some extent in our Western society. The case of the 
Kierkegaasd’ views, the religious 
more philosophical doctrines. This body of literature, = 
for the Tie Pate of View by W. London, Oxford, 1939); 
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conscientious objector is a good example. But even if one desired no 
association with the religious, one might nonetheless make a good 
case for the desirability of possibility of teleologically 

ing the ethical. One can, say, be a conscientious objector even 
though one is not a reli man. 

All this is merely to point out that a cavalier dismissal of the doctrine 
of the teleological suspension of the ethical, or any other issue, is to 
should be ticularly on our guard when the guide 
“6. We on out guid 
(Kierkegaard) makes sib pestlien at objective thinking, which stands 


or falls by the ar, t i tly of the ity of the 
ience.” 


false. One of the most impressive features of Kierkegaatd’s writings 
is the remarkable philosophical detachment with which he wrote. A 
high degree of disinterestedness pervades his writings and displays 
the objectivity which he could practise even on matters which have a 
highly subjective and personal concern. In the domain of knowledge, 
disinterestedness and objectivity are necessary. Kierkegaard admitted 
this, and himself displayed the required neutrality. He is an extremely 
rational and logical thinker. 
- This is not to that there ate poetical and persuasive features 
about his writings. commentators have centred their attention 
upon these features and have neglected the logical structure of the 
, wi impressed wi objectivity 
which Klerkegaaed commands with respect to problems 
which come up for consideration, some of which are in themselves 
non-objective, yet ate treated in a detached manner. 

It is unfortunate that few critics have noted the detached philoso- 
phical ability with which Kierkegaard wrote and the neutral dialectical 
he exhibits as a For of 

m terests, passions, and concerns is pony 
in a disinterested prone ay And although his /ife was por around a 
controlling passion, the Christian faith, his works are restrained by an 
intell dialectic, a neutral, regulated, and structured — 

For example, Kierkegaard believed that to a disint and 

i knower there were always genuine existential alternatives 
—vatious modes of existence which wete possibilities to be actualized. 
He distinguishes at least four of these: the aesthetic, the ethical, 
Religion A, and Religion B. Intelli could guarantee no 


for one of these. ion, rather, always reveals a 
Play ot posible mde, All four can, thus, be 
ind are so i plausibility. 
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jectively.. And this is precisely what Kierkegaard did. His con- 
i ion of all of them is controlled by a logical, neutral structure. 
And he never suggests that intelligence would lead one to affirm the 
. Paton’s no 
at objective thinki te t in - 
dently of the thinker, but rests his case on the inwar of his own 
— experience ” is false with respect to Kierkegaard as a thinker. 
Kierkegaard resolves his personal decision of faith and existence 
in inwardness is another matter. For sere one is speaking of 
Kierkegaard, not as a thinker, but as an existing man. That is, 
i d’s choice of the Christian mode of existence as the one for 
him to actualize was certainly a matter of subjective concern. But 
then, on what basis does one select one alternative, rather than 
another? Because one is more rational than another? Kierke, 


says, No. For, as I have said, Kier ’s objectivity allowed him 
to give equal rational plausibility to a// the possible (major) modes of 
existence, The ing of one alternative, however, is an existential 


leap, based on one’s passions and concerns. This is simply to say that 

it. 

But 1 shall refrain int. For 

Prof. Paton’s criticism had to do with Kierkegaard as a thi and 


interests. He insists that all about subjectivity and passion 
(including his own) be submitted to the same logical scrutiny and 
analysis which characterizes discourse on more objective matters. 
7. “ If ever a person was self-centred it was Kierkegaard: he hardly 
ever thinks of anyone but himself. Self-centredness is the very anti- 
t is true was in t his own 
existence. Thus Prof. Paton’s concluding charge is more neatly 
gh But to say that Kierkegaard 
thinks of anyone but himself” is not truce. His concern 
about others may be seen by reading The Works of Love. His concern 
for God (even though knowledge of his existence was objectively 
this charge, although it has been made by many writers, particularly 
religious critics,’ is a superficial one at this level. Here the works of 
Kierkegaard speak with greater accuracy than the commentaries do. 
Mote serious is the assertion that Kierkegaard t not to have 
been self-centred (to the degree in which he was), as self-centredness is 
“ the very antithesis to religion.” a a himself gave the most 
satisfactory answer to this criticism. In The Works of Love he states the 
B.g., H. R. Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, Ch. 7. 
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if 
not as an existing man. As a thinker, Kierkegaard was intelle | . 
neutral, He writes objectively and detachedly about subjectivity and i 
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soe total self-centredness, with utter 
The remainder of the book refutes that 


. What Kierkegaatd means is: Each individual must at least 
bee to a sufficient degree that he is concerned about his own 
, OF, in the case of the religious man, about his eternal happiness. 
Kierkegaard holds that a supposed lack of interest in one’s self is a 
deviation from the norm. After all, the Christian ethical command is 
to love one’s neighbour as one’s self. This implies that the self is to be 
Christian wrong. However, if one accepts 
Cian view, en erin Kierkegaard is correct with respect 
to what such i about a concern for one’s self. 


Furthermore, while emphasizing the need for dis- 
interestedness and prices with syed to knowledge, finds a 
detached attitude in the ethico-religious realm (or in existence in 


general) to be despicable. Here there must be a maximization of 
personal concern and interestedness. Part of this concern must be for 
one’s self, unless one professes to be something less than a man, 
g into universal categories—even existence! 
tied ty that Paton’s interpretation of Kierke- 
rather superficial level, nearly every one of his assertions is true. 
However, with further explication, we may see that gross misinterpre- 
eyed Prof, Pan's bold bur nave comments on 
kegaard’s views. His judgments concerning are as 
say that Kant believes that metaphysics is amoeba. and gave no 
explication of my statement. demands more than 
such cryptic, su so does Kierkegaard’s. 
Furthermore, I wish to emphasize that the misinterpretations which 
— to Prof. Paton. They are 
concerning Kierkegaard’s alleg 
irrationality, illogicality, and lack of objectivity. I hope that I have 
at least made a start towards clarifying some of the issues about which 
there has been much confusion. aye I should not wish to 
give the impression that I hold the author to be beyond 
contrary, I believe that several of Kierkegaard’s views can be j Se 
fiably criticized, and that others allow alternative stances. But 
not the place af which I can elaborate this point. AI have teied to 
do hete is to shed light upon some rather persistent confusions and 


misinterpretations. 
It must be admitted that Kierkegaard’s writings lend themselves 
1§. Kierkegaard, The Works of Love. Princeton, Princeton Press, p. 15. 
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madily, The device of the 

the special meanings attached to words which have other connota- 
tions, the terminology in some the highly imagina- 
tive nature of other passages, the mingling of jest and seriousness— 
all these perhaps account for the fact that Kierkegaard is a difficult 
author to understand and is therefore apt to be misinterpreted unless 
the reader has a familiarity with the entire literature and a sufficient 
background to be able to understand the technical problems posed by 
many of the writings. Thus, perhaps the use of commentaries is to 
be recommended. But, alas, "while. ane. snaty. works which 
discuss certain features of Kierkegaard’s writings (some of which 
many there are not 


many which accurately convey the central problems which the 
waitiags present.' The works await their definitive 
interpreter, 


1 I find the analyses of David Swenson and Paul L. Holmer to be more reliable than most of 
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GOD AND 


JOHN WREN-LEWIS 
BSC,, A.R.C.SC. 


Some years ago, the late Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
to gamblin . “ Gambling ”, he wrote, “ challenges the view of life 
which the Christian Church exists to uphold and extend. Its glorifica- 
¢ thought he was making an absolutely straightforward state- 
ment—certainly I have seen it quoted by Churchmen more than once 
since, without any apparent awareness of the enormous philosophical 
“ chance ” means bristles with logical difficulties even apart from 
theological beliefs about a divine orderin nature. . Forany one who does 
assert such a belief, the question of whether there is any such thing as 
chance at all is one of the biggest and thorniest he has to face. 
- Dr. Temple’s words might at first sight be taken to imply that there 
are two fundamental principles working in ition to one another 
in the Universe, on the one hand God, strives to create and 
maintain order, and on the other hand chance or chaos, on which 
order has to be imposed. Now of course he may not have meant this: 
he might have modified his statement, had anyone challenged it, by 
saying that he was referring only to rival sdeas of the Universe whi 
men might hold, and he objected 
men from believing in a divine. order of nature. But that was not 
he actually said, and the other view, that chaos is a real principle in 
the Universe against which God actually has to struggle to provide 
order, has certainly been held by many eminent religious thinkers. In 
recent times it has been urged with some literary skill by the Russian 
writer, for whom acknowledged his 
admiration, ard it has a ancestry prior to especially amongst 
igi dike and Jakob Boehme,. of \a mystical 
Such thinkers have frequently referred to the words at the opening 
of the Bible, “ And the earth was without form and void”, as an 
allegorical assertion of the fact that apart from the continual creative 
activity of God everything must necessarily relapse into chaos. 


_ © This article is based on the text of a talk given in the B.B.C. Third Programme in July, 1958. 
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Nothingness, argue, does not mean mere blank, mere emptiness: 
the notion of ato is a wa 2 artificial one, and is onl 
possible to us by a process of mental abstraction from states in whi 
things ate in fact ordered in space. The Bible, they say, is referring to 
something more “ existential ” than this, something with much more 
practical moral relevance. The very notion of “ thing ”—~any “thing” 
—implies some sort of ordered structure, and “ no-thing-ness ” 
means the dissolution of order into chaos. To say, therefore, that the 
world is created out of nothing does not mean just that if there were 
not something there wouldn't be anything—an empty tautology: 
it means rather that unless order is constantly maintained by ’s 
cteative effort, chaos is ready to break in. It is therefore man’s duty, 
wor not o} it: insofar as man sets himself against it, he opens 
ge grey And this no-thing is the essence of evil. 
dramatic value of this conception is considerable. William 
Blake made magnificent use of it in his poetry, and Professor C. S. 
Lewis, who strives for orthodoxy in his religious writings if anyone 
does, puts over his belief in the inherent destructiveness of evil by 
is holy ”, and spelling “ nothing ” with a capital N. Yet it is 
whether this erection of chaos, or chance, or no-thing-ness, into a 
principle in its own right, is compatible with belief in an 
omnipotent God—and that is the only sort of theism which has ever 


in order to diate, explicitly, the heresy known as dualism—and 
radical distortion of religious belief, a distortion which, for all the use 


the ground that in one basic respect were logi and psycho- 
so. other than the absolute ground of all Being. The crudest 
form of dualism was the explicit assertion of the existence of two 
pepelne ys, , a god of light and a god of darkness, or a god of good 
and a god of evil, a: ° some forms of Iranian religion—but were 


| 
| 
n allowed as o ox in Jewish and Christian religious 
traditions. This is not a mere legalistic quibble over words: the point 
is vital in determining what sort of meaning is being given to the | 
word “God”, and therefore in determining just what religious 
In both Judaism and Christianity, the affirmation of God’s omni- 
orific, nor yet as a sort of metaphysical afterthought, but precisel . 
the orthodox religious apologists wanted to stand for. Dualism ry 
many different forms as far as specific dogmatic assertions were con- | 
cerned, but each of these different forms was 7 in ; on 
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much more subtle forms. The commonest form within Christendom, 
term “ gnostic”, involves the view God is the creative spirit 
who forms the world out of formless matter. Evil, on this view, is 
due to the inherent inertia of matter, resisting the imposition of form 
—and the Christian Church repudiated this view because it held that a 
god who had to wrestle with resistant material was no mote worthy 
to be called “ God ” than a god who had to wrestle with an equally 
ee What the Church Fathers were getting at here is 
sort of notion of God is a projected fantasy expressing the icts of 
the human mind, ite different from the radical assertion about 
Being as such which is the basis of genuine monotheism. 
Now it seems to me that the idea of God wrestling with chaos, or 
chance, or no-thing-ness, is simply a dis 
notion of resistant matter. ically, and even psychologically, I do 
not see how the two notions ee ished; and in fact 
Aristotle, and later Hegel, both asserted that matter without 
form would be, precisely, no-thing. So that however much the idea 
of chaos lurking underneath all things may appeal as poetry—a poetry 
already implicit in the Hebrew phrase which is translated as “ without 
”..1 think it is not ly good theology. It is not, that is to say, 
really compatible with the the thd 
tions refer to when they use the term “ theism ” or “ belief in God ”. 
Those who make use of it are making use of the ambiguity of terms 
like “ chance ” and “ nothing ” to assert what is really a dualistic view 
of reality whilst saving the appearance of orthodoxy. 
It would seem to follow that orthodox belief in God is incompatible 
with any belief in chance at all, and that, I think, has been the explicit 
view of most Christian thinkers. The events which seem like chance 


to us, hold, are really just as much caused by God as those in 
which or is clearly evident: the difference is simply that 
we cannot see the order or pattern in some events is. Gambling 
might still be held to be by Christian moralists ing this 
view, but it would be on quite gtounds from those advanced 
of the injunction attributed 
to Jesus, “ shalt not tempt the Lord thy God”. There would 


be no question, on this view, that God is in full control of the football 
results, the throw of dice, the shuffling of cards or even the operations 
of ERNIE: the moral error would be held to reside in attempting to 
_ force God to give ial gifts, when he is known to want steady 
moral effort. This view of the world, however, involves very severe 
difficulties, some of which have always been evident to theologians, 
others which have only become evident in recent times. 
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associated with theism, is the one known as the problem of evil. This 
is usually as an ethical difficulty, but I think this may noi be 
the best way of looking at it. It may be the painful elements in 
experience which make us emotionally concerned about the problem, 
but the logical essence of the matter is the presence of irrational 
elements in experience. The real moral offence of so-called unmerited 
suffering lies in its t irrationality, and there are plenty of other 
aspects of life as we know it which provide exactly the same offence to 
a theological view of once we pay to 
even though they may not be actively hurtful to anyone. em 
of evil is, in essence, a logical problem. 
ence of God as absolute d of all being must mean something 
obviously irrational elements in experience, it may be possible up to a 
t it won't do to press that line of argument too far, or it evacuates 
the original assertion of God’s existence of all meaning. It is certainly 
ve le to modify the ordinary use of for special purposes, 
t not it involves ing it the 
burden of many contemporary phi ical criticisms of religious 
charactet of so much of experience, it is simply meaningless to assert 
that in some sense the ultimate ground of being is rational, since this 
involves stretching the meaning of words beyond all possible sense. 
In formulating the problem of evil in this way I am of course 
deliberately using the sort of language modern phers tend to 
use: the traditional accounts of the problem employed rather different 
formulations, but I believe my version is a legitimate translation. It 
view that controls everything, the s ly modern difficulty, 
is really closely connected with the older one. It arises, this new 
difficulty, from the development within mathematics during the last 
century of the calculus of probability, which shows that sufficiently 
large collections of entities will in suitable circumstances behave 
according to quite definite laws even when the behaviour of each 
individual entity is entirely random; the mere existence of large 
numbers is sufficient to ensure order in the aggregate. This calculus 
is now applied daily in the policy-making of insurance companies, 
it is applied too by scienti fC le, it is possible to predict 
| ortem , by assuming that they consist of very numbers 
of particles flying about and colliding entirely at random. It was 
some time before the importance of this development dawned on 
philosophers and theologians: it needed the even more impressive 
calculations of the quantum theory in the early years of the present 


un 
4 
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centuty to drive the point home. So long as the so-called “ laws of 
large numbers ” were connected only with events like the tossing of 
coins ot the deaths of individuals or even the motions of gas mole- 
cules, they were thought to rest upon the idea of chance only as an 
expression of human ignorance: after all, the behaviour of an individual 
coin of person or gas molecule can be described by exact laws if it is 
studied in detail, or so it was assumed until the quantum theory came 
along. In fact, however, this consideration is quite irrelevant. The 
explanation of the motion of an individual coin or gas 
molecule, or even of an individual person’s health, is only a set of 
abstract descriptive statements based on the assured truth of certain 
simpler laws. It does not in the least follow, because we can produce 
explanations, that the behaviour of an assembly of such entities 
is itself really determined by those same laws; or similar ones, if only 
we had enough basic information to apply them. On the contrary, 
the real implication of our ability to describe the behaviour of | 
collections with such in terms of the laws of large numbets is 
precisely that, whatever may be said about the behaviour of individual 
elements considered in isolation, the total interaction of the elements 
cannot be said to be determined in this way: somewhere, either in the 
effect of the elements on each other or possibly only in the way they 
to be ted, real randomness must be involved in the 
system—else the viour of the whole assemblage would sof be 
predictable by the laws of chance alone—it would show what the 
statisticians call “ bias”. This was what the more radical considera- 
_ tions of the tum theory made scientists recognize, but in fact the 
inciple really been there all along, as Maxwell saw when he 
ced the notion of the demon directing individual gas mole- 
cules to go in particular ditections. Every success of the calculus of 
probability serves to demonstrate that there are far, far more sheerly 
itrational events in the Universe than ordinary experience would ever 
lead us to suppose: it might almost be said, and it was said by many 
philosophers in the second and third decades of this century, that 
orderliness or rationality in the Universe is no more than an illusion 
induced by its complexity—at the core of reality thete is total anarchy. 
rorarae such assertions were exaggerations: certainly they raise 
logical ties, as I shall suggest in a moment. But they do serve to 
bring out the point that the logical difficulties involved in making 
theistic assertions have become vastly aggravated. Can any meaning 
at all be attached to the notion that Being is ded in Mind, or 
Reason, when we are forced to admit that viour of large tracts 
of the actual world must be based on sheer chance? In the traditional 
formulations of the problem of evil, there was always the possibility 
of attributing some of the irrationality in the world to the deliberate 
flouting of the divine order by free spirits, human or superhuman. 
This did not really solve the problem, as Professor Flew has pointed 


> 
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out in this Journal, but it seemed to go some way towards solving it, 
so long as attention was concentrated on those irrational elements of 
experience which affect our ethical judgments. The modern use of the 
concept of randomness, however, forces the problem upon us in quite 
a different way, which the introduction of the notion of free spirits 
capable of flouting divine order does nothing whatever to ameliorate. 
So far, I do not think theologians who have considered this issue have 
recognised its full gravity. have mostly been content to try to 
atgue that even if we don’t know exactly how an electron is going to 
jump from one atomic orbit to another, God does—but that the 
= completely. For the whole point of the so-called “laws of 
—— collections of random events is that they pre- 
suppose that there is mo order whatsoever in the individual events: that 
being so, just what does the statement that they are under God’s 
" is one tions y 
other words, that the only effect of asking it is to the fact that 
theistic assertions are without meaning. This would be the case if 
belief in God were a metaphysical thesis in the ordinary sense, i.c., 
if people came by it as a result of contemplating the order of the 
Universe and ing the hypothesis of a universal Orderer. Those 
positivist critics who think they have succeeded in dismissing religious 
assertions as meaningless take it for granted that belief in God is of this 
character, but it seems quite obvious to me that if it had been it could 
nevet have withstood even the first onslaught of the sort of question- 
ing I have described. Nor can its oe be ascribed to purely 
psychological factors. These might lead to theologies of the dualistic 
type, which do not raise the problem of evil, but I cannot believe that 
people would ever have taken the step of deliberately formulating the 
orthodox view, with all the difficulties it raises, unless ra had 
compelled to do so by their experience, and I do in fact believe that it 
is primarily in terms of experience that religious assertions have 
meaning, as Mr. John Wilson argues in his recent book Language and 
Christian Belief. Men experience Being as personally grounded, in such 
a way that they have no alternative but to use the ] ¢ of orthodox 


theism, catefully indicating that they do mot mean ing like what 
the dualist means. They are then confronted with the philosophical 
problem of deciding just what their i means in logical 


terms, and that is where the problem of evil, or the problem of 
irrationality, arises. this stsnigh 
It is important to get this straight, because signi enough j 
the same sort of logical question about order Gencubbameraben 
at the present time, from a rather different is of view, by logical 
vi 


osophers and philosophers of concern with 


| 
a 
| 
religious matters at all. I am ing particularly here wor @ 
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What sated hin looking atte meaning of ie 


started him lookin of the 


but the olan’ made by investigators in the field showers as psychical 
research that statistical analyses of the apparently innocuous fesults 
of card or dice-throwing experiments will establish beyond 
reasonable doubt the existence of paranormal mental faculties in many 
people—not just telepathy and ance, but telekinesis and pre- 
cognition as well. results are, as I say, apparently quite unspec- 
tacular: there are no recorded cases of experimenters guessing right 
ata _ nor even neatly every time. To casual inspection, the 
of correct guesses is not strikingly than the number of 
satan? ones; tek statistical analysis s that there are sometimes 
more correct than there ought to be if they were being made 
apart from a definite ‘bias of extra-sensory knowledge are calculat 
as several million to one. Needless to say, there have been plenty of 
le who boggled at accepting such revolutionary conclusions on 
the basis of a few calculations, and the correctness of the calculations 
, but there were not found 


the term even got a a meaning, in this context? A ape ‘it has 
a clear meaning, namely, that we have no exelent one result 
rather than another, but @ posteriori it can only mean absence of order, 
and how can we tell whether a series of results is ordered or not? And 
this is, of course, a logical question of general validity in relation to 
the calculus of f » quite irrespective of the claims of the 
para-psychologists. Precisely the same question has lately been raised 
quite tly in the ‘British ‘ournal for the Philosop | of Science 
in relation to the meaning of the ations used in studying 

Mr. J. M. Burgers of Delft asks' whether we are real justified in 
saying that entropy in gases represents a measure of di 


tion, seen, as it were, from oe sides—what do we ral 
use terms like “ o irrationality ”’, “ 
or “ purposelessness ”? ny purpose hereto atempe 
the question: I will content with expressing my own personal 
1 British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Vol. V, No. 17, (May 1934) p. 70. 


) to be any strictly mathematical errors in most cases. Mr. ee ie | 
Dives she ting that there is a fallacy 
| in the logical basis of the probability itself. This purports to ie 
compare actual results with those which might be expected on a 7 
strictly random basis, but Mr. Spencer Brown asks whether we can aed 
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discuss it, since it is possible that the special standpoint rade ‘Thich the 
oe of the secular philosopher better than 
rar map nae can himself. I know this is an old-fashioned 
view ofthe zelation of theology to other realms of knowle , but 
that does not necessarily mean it is untrue. On the contrary, I lieve 
we may see in the lo sich! of modem hy a renewed 
vision of how theology really can be queen the sciences—not, as 
was often supposed in earlier times, by providing a sort of super- 
system into the conclusions of the special sciences must be 
made to fit, but rather by providing a standpoint from which the 
proper logic of various apeil sciences may be he sosted out, 
to the particular problem 1 have been ete in this pa 
believe we might achieve real gains in the study of probability 
by ceasing to regard it as an independent disci fine based upon 
intuitive conceptions of order and ieole- oid; means in practice 
mechanical conceptions of order and disorder—and reco 
a that it is a discipline ha — operation within the lives 
order an which should ements based upon the concepts of 
d disorder relevant to a personally ded Universe, To 
ae a int more crudely, I believe we t be able to sort out the 
ogic OF chance hellef in.God 


i 
{ 
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IS PHILOSOPHY FINISHED? 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN 


M.A PH.D. 


RECENTLY The Oxford Magazine published an article by Michael 

Dummett on “ Oxford Philosophy ”. His thesis is: “ I wish to argue 

that philosophy as an i t subject is finished.” He contends 

that prgmice | cannot be studied in a vacuum, that, ¢.g., the prob- 

lems of probability and induction cannot be fruitfully discussed 

bys a thorough knowledge of the mathematical theory of proba- 
ty. 

“ It is just farcical for philosophers to go on babbling about the senseless- 
i when the truth is that they 
do not even know enough to be able to formulate the problems correctly.” 
On this ive point Dummett is completely right. Phil 
can be fruitfully studied only in correlation with the sciences. Thi 
thesis is, however, by no means new. Already Plato demanded that 


nobody should enter his A without a knowledge of ; 
Leibniz, Kant, Russell and Whitehead were either experts in or 
contributors to mathematics or to one of the sciences. 

I have always advocated this view. Philosophy is an interdependent 
subject, bat this interdependence is rather more complex than the 
author of that paper seems to realise. It varies with the subject- 
matter. 

has 
logic 


relation developed in our century to such a degree that some 
parts of logic have become indistinguishable from mathematics. At 
the same time, however, mathematics has become a subject with so 
ial branches that mathematicians no longer claim to master 


life. 
and J. S. Mill 
of the inductive 


whole field. Plato's demand is still valid for a student of logic, but oe 

it must be limited to some fundamental branches of mathematics. re 

: Moreover, logic is concerned with the rules of correct reasoning ieee 

a which is by no means restricted to mathematics. Correct reasoni oe 
should also be observed in other sciences and in d He 

: subjects also may therefore be relevant to the logici a 

; regarded it as an achievement that he studied the logic Loe 
sciences. The non-deductive reasoning of jurists of ordinas aye 
people has recently been studied by Toulmin and Perelman. Theory eis 
of ouiedas is, in distinction from logic, not concerned with the hee 
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rin of our knowledge, but with real knowledge and hire 
which study rely, primary 
but not only, with physics. A philosopher needs technical know] 
and it is true that philosophy has become more technical; but 
does not by any means imply that it should become exclusively so, a 
"Paso with abstract symbols and mathematical formulas. 

osophy is t not only on the sciences, but also on 

direct experience of the concerned. It is futile to write on 
aesthetics without personal aesthetic ence and without a 
thorough knowledge of the arts. For the ae in human history 
the whole artistic production of the aegtol is available to the student 
and an rtunity to overcome the pre the past, ¢.g., that 
there is one aesthetic value, Beaty, poate realised in classical 
Greek art. It is equally futile to write on ethics without wh ars, 
moral experience, without a knowledge of the moral 
rules dominant in different societies and without a bnowhedee 4 of the 
foundations of law. Ethics and law are interdependent. Justice is a 
moral as well as a legal con 
perhaps best twofo of philosophy on the special 
of the facts It is not 

a philosopher of history to great historians 
and textbooks, he should also have an experience of the “ real 
thing ”, the revolutions, wars, the destruction of empires and the rise 
of new nationalisms which have filled our century. Descartes knew 
When he had completed his scientific 

conta with he problems own philosophy. possible 

ways possible to philosophize in response to the persons 
Henri Bergson and Georg Simmel represent 
ee Simmel lived in so intimate a contact 
with reality apparently aniseed objects, such as a oe 
could give rise to most interesting and 


of philosophies in vacuo, though nt new, was 
well worth repeating in contemporary Oxford, and is in fact a polite 


4 
j 
i 
met; fOf, paradox , he leaves philosophical psychology as 
| Oxford philosophers are at present working in this field. . This, 
together with the claim that “ at the psychologists have much | 


IS PHILOSOPHY FINISHED? 
to be based on an illusion. The of the “ writing-desk 
has not pro 


” are over. Though experimen 
observe and analyse 


gurston returns with even 


nevi In 30 a book by Ludwi Freund 
Am Ende der Philosophie : ae 
able to e 


Since we have recently heard the same claim concerning 
Philosophy, the question arises: What does “ finished” mean when 


aaa ee ee It may mean one of four 


ipline because besides the possibi- 
still unknown. As 
a pscudo-science may be possible when 
a science is Most scientists nowadays regard 
tran as pseudo-sciences which, nevertheless, refuse 
still find adherents in the credulity of people who would 
ptophecies of their future fate and luck, Philosophy is, 
Genie ane science and can never become one; unless it 
false claim of being a special science, it can never 
pseudo-science. If it remains what it always was, a 


| _ by the erent psychological schools. The study of the : 

7 disturbances of speech, of recognition, of will and action, can teach us : 
more than a linguistic or conceptual analysis of these phenomena. It | oS 
will not be easy to convince ——oe that philosophical psycho- = 
] is more than an anachronism. If, however, we are forced to a 

philosophy which is left, the ea 

eater urgency: Is philosophy not really 

7 concepts and with definitions. it 1s interesting to note that this pupi Gi 
of the biologist Hans Driesch reached results not very different from hay 

those of some positivists and analysts. I am convinced that similar a 
voices proclaiming the end of philosophy could be discovered in auee 

1. Its possibilities are exhausted. 
2. It has turned out to be a pseudo-subject. f 
3- It 
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toe ject. As to the third possibility, Comte and the positivists 
ve indeed metaphysics, though not ae 
to an outdated stage of human evolution. They overlooked, however, 
the fact that previous stages are in nature as well as in 
history, albeit often in a concealed and subconscious manner. The 
early savage with his beastly instincts and cruelty is still alive in the 
allegedly civilised contemporary societies. In spite of the positivists 
metaphysics has risen again; and as to philosophy, it is not only 
i ible to prove it to be a fossil; the attempt itself would be sense- 
less. Therefore only the last possibility remains, namely to say that 

i y is finished because the circumstances have changed so 
considerably and because science answers so many questions formerly 
asked by philosophy that the latter is no longer necessary. The Moor 
has done his duty, the Moor may go. But this again could only be 
maintained concerning specific philosophies, and not concernin 
philosophy as such, for it is simply not true that all branches o 
philosophy are replaced by special sciences. In short, it does not make 
sense to say that p 

But nevertheless the talk about the end of philosophy is not 
without significance; it always indicates that a specific brand of 

i y isn ing its end, that it has fulfilled its mission, and that 
the direction of philosophizing has to be changed. That is also the 
case to-day, but the crisis goes deeper. On the one hand, the inter- 
I onesie yw and the sciences is greater than ever; but 
the specialisation within the sciences has made such enormous 
progress that no mathematician, physicist, chemist or biologist can 
master his whole subject, and that, ¢ fortiori, a philosopher is lost. 
This would seem to make philosophy impossible. On the other hand, 
science and technology have unleashed means of destruction able to 
to e a sound philosophy more necessary than ever. — 


* * * * * 


Ill. 


correlative sciences. But let us be quite clear on this point. A” 
_ Eneyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Hegel’s sense is no longer 


j 

= 

‘What follows from these facts for the future of philosophy? From at 
Aristotle to the beginning of our century gee yo have tried to | 

boild systems. These propagated specific world-view, intended to 

be all-comprehensive, and included in Hegel’s vast system a 

psychology, per of law, moral and political philosophy, | 
aesthetics and philosophy of religion. These attempts are no longer 

_ because no one is able to master all these _ and the 
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feasible, because philosophical sciences do not exist. As soon as any 
branch of phi , such as psychology or logic, reaches the stage 
of science, it itself as an autonomous special science. This does 
not, however, i that no encyclopedic enterprise at all is possible. 
On the contrary. It may sound paradoxical and is nevertheless true 
that in our present lexities: the modest enterprise, collectively 
undertaken, of an encyclopedia of philosophical research might be of 
considerable help to our young philosophers and to the future 
of philosophy. It should be in the form of a map, such as Francis 
Bacon’s globus intellectualis, and would draw attention to undiscovered 
countries and formulate problems yet to be solved. 

Philosophy as such is never finished. 
dead a new one is born. Le roi est mort, vive le roi is also valid here, 
but with this difference that it may take many years before the new 
king is discovered. Philosophy is the only subject where you are able 
to oppose to the thesis I¢ is finished the antithesis It is in the beginning. 
This does not every should start ab ovo. It 
does simply mean one should never be discouraged when one 
school has exhausted its ibilities. 

then is phi not finished to-day? ger ge 
tinguished from all other subjects in that it is, oxically, on 
interde, . It needs external material, it needs experience, 
because without it it would remain empty; but the philosopher is free 
in choosing his material. This choice is not pre-established. 

Thus philosophy becomes a subject of unlimited possibilities and 
these cannot be really restricted, though this is constantly attempted in 
dictatorships where every one has to toe the se This some- 
times also happens in democracies where the ruling schools try to 
discard anyone outside their guild. All ruling classes or groups tend 
to regard their “ privileged opinions” as “ truths”, but since this 
marks the end of research it usually marks also the beginning of 
the end of these ideologies. Seti apen' tha done 
again for unlimited possibilities, and there will no longer be any need 
for talk about the end of philosophy. | 

Philosophy’s free interdependence is, nevertheless, articulated. For 
three different kinds of understanding aredemanded of the philosopher. 
First, he must understand the concrete historical situation of the 
understanding human persons, their perplexities, their hopes and 
fears, their achievements and shortcomings; and thirdly, he must be 
able to grasp relationships, similarities between objects which are not 
seen he must have an unusual power of abstraction, 


| 
“oR € to live, as people say, in the eternal present and see oe 
had a quite exceptional grasp of 
of the rise of the proletariat, of the inner structure of capitalism a 
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of the decay of the isic. The French moralists, Pascal, and 
Nietzsche, on the other excelled in deep insight into human 

ms and their problems; whereas Plato, Aristotle, Spi and 

t' were chiefly interested in what is recurrent, t and 
eternal. In short, the free interdependence of p. phy refers 
predominantly to three spheres, the understanding of situations, of 
persons, and of relationships (including those studied by the sciences). 

Philosophy is not finished today, because we are faced with a 
revolutionaty new situation which threatens to embrace the whole 

val of the have-nots, of the workers and peasants in the com- 
munist states, and of the underdeveloped countries in Asia and 
Africa. The danger is the emergence not only of a communist- 
domiuated Eurasia, but of a communist Eurasian-African confedera- 
tion. These we social and economic revolutions are felt in every 
country; and even if they remain silent, as is the case in this country, 
they bring about the breakdown of old values, of institutions, and 
sometimes of groups and of societies based on them. The problems 
arising from this situation are overwhelming. They cannot be solved 
by science, though the special sciences may make valuable contri- 
butions to their solution. They transcend the limits of science; they 
are a challenge to everyone, and a philosopher cannot escape his 
responsibility because these revolutions are guided by philosophies 
(or shall we say by pseudo-philosophies?) in any case by ideologies to 
which so far no real alternative has been formulated. This is a 
problem of the utmost practical importance. Not a theoretical 
refutation of communism, not a new abstract theory is needed, but an 
alternative that works. Marxism may be false, but it has been 
by the have-not classes and societies as 2 means for their liberation. 
An alternative is needed which is not in the first place theoretically 
true, but which actually works, i.e. is able to solve practical problems 
and can be accepted by the have-nots as a solution of their t 
problems. Indeed a challenge to Political Philosophy, which is 
not at its end, but perhaps at its beginning! 

At the same time we are faced with a new situation within the 
sciences. True, a philosopher can neither embrace all the sciences, 
nor even the whole field of any one of them; he cannot now repeat 
August Comte’s attempt to integrate the results of all the sciences in 
his system; nor can he explore the permanent foundations of the 
permanent a priori foundations. Nevertheless the iy: ag 
understand ebm situation within the icllnion ete I can 
mention only one decisive point. Until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century people believed in ome geometry, Euclidean 
geometry, as an absolutely necessary @ priori science revealing the 
nature of space and of reality. All this has changed with the discovery 


| 
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of the non-Euclidean geometries. The way is now open to alternative 
geometries, alternative mathematics, alternative systems of physics, 
alternative logics etc. This unfolds a field of unlimited possibilities 
for research in the fields of epistemology, philosophy of science, logic, 
ethics and aesthetics. There is no space here for going into details, 
but I have discussed these problems elsewhere. ; | 


A last question remains to be answered. Will philosophy ever be 
finished? The answer is, No. The historical situation changes from 
generation to generation; the sciences will always make progress; 
new sciences will al atise, as-in our days with psychoanalysis, 
information theory, ics, and social economics; technology 
will always lead to néw discoveries which will have a profound 
influence on human life, as wireless, television, aeroplanes and 
automation have had in our century. Lastly, the fundamental philoso- 
phical problems are insoluble, either because the data are not available 
to us (as in the case of the origin of the Universe), or because our 
intellect is inadequate for dealing with the complexity of the problems 
(e.g. concerning the mind-body problem, or a possible life after death 
or a transmigration of souls). Philosophical problems cannot be 
problems arise which are not amenable to scientific treatment; 
scientifically they can neither be solved nor dissolved. 

About 1900 Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe had an enormous success 
because the author claimed that all the riddles of the Universe had 
found a scientific and essentially matetialist solution, To-day we 
know that the riddles of the Universe, or rather of the millions of 
Universes meanwhile discovered, will in all probability never be 
solved. We are still in the same position in which Newton found 
himself, when he said that he felt a child who had found only a 
few pebbles on the shores of the vast ocean of truth. 


A gee 


SURVEY 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I, PHILOSOPHY 
HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. | 
OnE- P represent snique achievement of tho apanese. 
hhilosophies would for a Survey. stands, 


too many books, too many words, but alas not too many thoughts, make 
one-sentence reviews almost a dire, though most regrettable necessity. 
K. R. Popper’s The Logic of Scientific Discovery (Hutchinson, s0s.), with im- 
portant caret to the German edition, is an outstanding contribution to 
ledge" bor at science. His theses, that science is not a ‘ body of know- 

tne ptobable, and that induction is 
They deserve the vexlous attention eyen 
those who cannot accept them. This book is Popper’s masterpiece.— 
Science is first 2 technique applied to specific problems, and then a way of 
thinking about them; there is no one universal scientific method. These are 
the theses of A. D, Ritchie’s Studies in the History and Methods of the Sciences 
(Edinburgh U.P., 125, 6d). They refer to all the sciences, from geometry 


y 
sciencé, is found in the Anglo-American Symposium on The History and 
Philosophy of Knowledge of the Brain and its Functions (Blackwell, 225. “4 
This ssion of the interrelation of mind and central nervous system and 
of the functions of the brain by eminent neurologists provides much factual 


knowledge i of the 
Surveys of the international work on logic and philosophy of science in the 
- jum, some of them are published in Philosophy in 


and meaning ” can be discussed, by in 
The O-Structure (ismi Publications, "Church Crookham, 215). 

BE recto. hilosopher can learn much from Sir Russell Brain’s stim: lectures 

Nature of Experience (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.) about the neurol basis of 

¢.g., about the fact that between normal perceptions, 

Miusions and hallucinations no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. a 


are defended. But will it be easy to 


| 
| | 
di 
| 
| | 
anthropology, and to specific chapters in their history. © same pre- | 
| 
| 
| | 
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causes of our and asa product of inference a symbolical re- 
impossibility of. y distinguishing between ions and illusions is 
confirmed by C. G. Jung’s amusing discussion of F/ying Saucers as A Modern 
Myeh:of Things sees ix the Skies 145.). observes that people 
as projections of his unconscious mind. On this point he is probably 
on since earliest childhood in the depths 
by in Bergen delved in It is trans- 
lated by W. Baskin under the title, The World of Dreams (Philosophical 

Libensy, ‘taming, This lecture is an contribution to the of 


filler. 
is in our dreams ”, but the power of concentrati 

correlation is missing in them. Certainly, light is s sxiuaieebqutineee 
The lecture has remained alive because it is based on facts and experiments, 
and on real insight. ssctlfadeueinndnenciens de: la notion de validité. 
univocal tests. An excellent example of 


pre a and varieties of not exactly doing things as a prelude to 
understanding w things really is. Helen Merrell Lynd writes On 


In the wake of the influen- 


separate 
with the over-all self and therefore with “ the search for identity ” (Erikson 
prefers the word identity to self and ego). 

Scientific Humanism is claimed as the champion of a new world religion 
by O. L. Reiser in The Integration of Human Knowledge (Potter Sargent, Boston, 
icing wbich 2 universal consciousness 

a cosmic field which surrounds and encloses the material 

The 2959 (Watt, 72. 64) J, Bes. 

Ti 
Sputniks ”, accuses the former 

of retarding scientific information ‘on Soviet 
scientific work. Peter A. Wetter’s Dialectical 
i the most 


eS in any language. Written by the rector of 
critical. Even the sternest opponent of Marxism cannot afford to underrate 
Soviet science. E. H. Carr’s monumental History of Soviet Russia is con- 


| ilosophical psychology, as understood in Oxford, is given in the papers ee 
\ 
bi 
¢ 
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tinued with Socialism in One e. with 
the rise of Stalin’s Russia with its ooeuae 

A “ libertarian battle-cry, Liberty. i 


Will (A; & C. Black, 281) “‘ We are free to make our lives, but always in 
response to claims.” Freedom cannot be defined, negatively as an 
disingises Tow Comps of 2), Sir Isaiah Berlin 
distinguishes Two Concepts of Liberty 55.) negative liberty, defined 
by non-interference of af cdi, snd and positive liberty, based on the wish to be 
one’s own master. The believers in the first want to curb authority as such, 
whereas those who believe in the second want it placed in their own hands. 
Unlimited freedom cannot be granted in any case. The title of J. N. Findlay’s 
Henriette Hertz Lecture, The Structure of the Kingdom of Ends (O.U.P., 35.), 
hides rather than reveals the admirable aim of showing that traditional moral 

lems can neither be solved nor dissolved by ne What 

Right? asks A. }. Bahm (Christop! her Publishin House, Boston, 
$4) and discusses the theories which sie Castetas troup Approval, 
Law, Good Results, etc.” The book ma 
(his. Ligne, $3.30, spiced wi A. 
(Philos. Library, $3.50), notes ‘oposing 

and ive the moment gut 
in a sch 


studied work (Watts, 21s.). He describes how 
especially those concerned with status and authority, change, 


(CUP, 6d) cultures are doomed. W. Hagenbuch’s Socia/ 
Sey C.U.P., 125. 6d.) may be recommended to students as an authori- 
book, and to the layman as an introduction to a new science 
and Nuclear Warfare (Allen & Unwin, 75. 6d.) Bertrand 
us 
West towards nuclear re-armament. The intentions are excellent, the 
some of which in this Ji under the title 
probleme der Demokratie (C. F, Miller, Karlsruhe DM.18.80). The 
Curious Strength of Positivism in Political Thought, after it ‘been 
virtually dislodged the of Weber, Durkheim and 
regrets istegard in this country. 
contributions to the hist of philosophy vary in value. The reprint 
well-known S, istory of Chinese edited id 
(Macmillan, 455. 6d.), does not need further recommendati 
Written by a Chinese philosopher, acquainted with oe mr ing, Soe 
the Ego (Tavistock Publications, 15%.): He holds that ‘the Greek 
depended on he of» food bet in the tt 
protected the ego; on an access of greater power in the super-ego, 
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as in the ego.” _He may persuade the marines, but the sailors won’t believe it. 
Isaac Israeli, his works translated with comments and an outline of his 
philosophy by by A. Altmann and S. M. Stern (O.U.P., 30s.), is a scholarl 
will be welcome to all students of medieval philosophy. Thou 
"a second-rate writer, his Book Definitions, which is not much more than a 
compilation, exercised a influence on the scholastics. Whether 
the neoplatonic element in his thought was so strong that he can be called 
“ A Neoplatonic of the Early Tenth Century” is a debatable 
point. Eugene F. he Ide of Wisdom (Harvard & O.U.P., 


385.) is ou , essentially correct general 
thesis with combining a human wisdom 


the Church Fathers and that in the 
secularised. His detailed research refers to the two and a half centuries 
between Petrarch’s “De sapientia” and Charron’s “De la Sagesse”. 
J. C. Nelson’s Renaissance Theory of Love (Columbia & O.U.P., 45s.) will be 
welcome to students of Giordano Bruno’s Eroici furori, which is here 
F, Copleston continues his ere of Philosophy with Vol. 5, Hobbes to 
hauer society, presents us with a new translation +f Schopenhauet’s The 
World as cod Represmtation Wing Paces, $17.50). The 
blurb claims that “the complete index alone is worth the book to all students” 
but alas, the art of indexing 4 la Bonitz’s Index Aristotelicus seems lost. Only 
information about each reference. Newton P. Stallknecht’s Strange 
of Th adiaon US$) » $5) commends itself to all students of Words- 
from a philosophy of self-realization through the 
doctrine of the schine Seele to the rigorous Stoicism of his later life is traced. 
Students will welcome the -back editions of E. W. F. Tomlin’s Great 
parr seed of the East Great Philosophers of the West (Arrow Books, 
sans have gun bent the Wes the Rosin tothe 
y been published, but ere already reviewed in 
the Journal a LV, 23, whereas most Western contributions are not 


Sars expan his Critical Realism ” (Mind, 
ofthe Theory of Games 
overcome 

Gan Cie Bri in Na dc N and 


on Subjectivity" (Review Dec.).. Modern Politi 
ies are discussed in The Plain View sik 
” by Gardner in The J of Parapsychology (Dec.). 

Revue Philosophique, 195%, No. 4, is devoted to History of Philosophy, a 
and the Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana (X11, 4) chiefly to the memory "5G 
| and work of V. F. Allmayer. QKFORD, 


_ THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


Dr. Leo Bazcx, who died in 1956, was a distinguished Jewish scholar 
been published in translation under the title Judaism and Christianity (The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, $4.00). They say little 
about Judaism, but develop the thesis that Christianity is a sentimental and 
romantic aberration from classic Jewish standards, with Paul as a typical 
impatient antinomian. Dr. Baeck tends to see C! ‘istianity all of a piece, and 
he has strong feelings about “ romanticism”. He himself is identified as 
“ liberal German rabbi who stood up against Hitler ” in Concise dictionary of 
Judaism, edited by Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical Library, New York, 
$5.00), a useful reference-book briefly « ining Jewish technical terms in 
religion and giving short biographies. New Testament, it explains, 
“reflects the depth of Hebrew wisdom literature, ite its un-Hebraic 
theology and unfeasible ethics” (this is almost the whole of the entry). 
There ate 64 excellent illustrations, mostly portraits. The same publisher 
issues Faith and Love ($3.00), inspirational essays by Rabbi Alexander Alan 
Steinbach, of the Reform gation in Brooklyn. Professor Nathan 
Rotenstreich, of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, is the author of Between 
past and present: an essay on history (O.U.P., for Yale U.P., 4os.), an extremely 
abstract discussion which concludes that “there is no total meaning in 
history outside the plurality of meanings transfused into it by human 
actions”, and that “ man is historical precisely because he is more than 
historical”. It is a book for philosophers rather than for historians. 

C. S. Lewis’s Reflections on the Psalms (Geoffrey Bles, 125. 6d.), displays 
again this author’s typical combination of breeziness and profundity; but 
not much is covered. Canon H. G. G. Herklots, in How the Bible 
came to us (Penguin Books, 35. 6d.), gives a straightforward account of the 
manuscripts, versions and modern English translations of the Bible, with a 
chapter on the Dead Sea scrolls. Canon Eric W. Heaton, in Commentary on 
the Sunday lessons (Longmans, 23s.), provides a companion to the first year 
land; the notes are scholarly and theological, but not very a 

Three books on Jesus ate: Eric G. Frost, This Jesus (Epworth Press, 
tos. 6d.), G. D. Yarnould, Risen Indeed (O.U.P., 95. 6d.), and Frank R. 
Hancock, According to Andrew (James Clarke, 10s. 6d.). first is by a 
Methodist minister, writing for Methodist study-circles, taking the standard 
theological position, except that he does not decide for or against the virgin 
birth. second makes some use of modern linguistic analysis to distin- 
Ascension, as a truth 

ibable only in symbolic lan: . The third is an imaginative account, 
based upon the Gospels, of the human Jesus and his friends; but the author 
is stronger in sympathy than in historic sense, atid the character he describes 
poe a 20th century than to the first. More scholarly is Saint 
Jobn t ist and the desert tradition, by Jean Steinmann (Longmans, 65.), in 
the series “Men of Wisdom”. The sees John as a representative of 


. | 

q 
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Essene monasticism and a pioneer of the ascetic strain in Christianity. 
the idea of human solidarity as developed by Paul from Old Testament 
models for the guidance of the Church: No. 7 in the Scottish Journal of 
by Dr. Arnold 

succession, con ying-on 
te conveyed by of handy an 


"Baa Mochi, re ax coli a series 
of books under the general title, ““ Worship in the body of Christ ”’, of which 
105. 6d.) is an early number. It is a historical 
and practical account of the rites of communion and. baptism, in the spirit 
liturgical revival. There is an attractive 
about such books, but they tend to repeat one another, and to be 
on @ few authorities, such as Gregory Dix.. An importan a 
architectural setting of the liturgy is described.in scholarly by 0 
Bourke, in Baroque churches of central Europe (Faber and Faber, 36s.). 
are more than sixty magnificent illustrations of these ‘‘ sacred theatres ”’, so 
un-Anglican and un-Nonconformist, yet equally Christian. The work can 
Jat: tater (Allen Professor: B. 
Harris, delivering the Terry Lectures at Yale, claims to have an answer to the 
linguistic empiricists who deny God because they can sec no verification of 
any proposition containing this term. But this, he says, is only true if such 
ions refer onl to finite matters of fact; if a conception of God is 
by the total of our experience, so that it is implicit in all 
aeatialonae dechabenn He develops an organic theory of the universe 
_ in which God is necessary as the wholeness and perfection which is beyond. 
Thus, he says, he can use a modern form of the classic teleological, cosmo~ 
. and ontological arguments. The eternal whole is’ prior to every 
finite event, and the potentiality of the outcome is discernible in every phase. 
God is incarnate in all existence, and Jesus is the one revelation in human 
form of the true nature of God. This view of the universe as a graduated 
scale of forms with God as its culmination also enables the author to see evil 
as “ defect incident upon level. of attainment ”’. The book is earnest and 
ical empiricists 
R. Miles, in Religion and the scienti calodk (Allen & Unwin, 211) is 
He tejects any “ para-empi or 
-physical God ”’, and says that theism, either naive or ical, is 
of God as a “ theoretical.construct ”. He also rejects mysticism as evidence 
that God is a or entity discoverable by some occult means. Instead 
he appeals to “ si qualified by parables’, adding that “ whether a_ 
particular parable is a good one is.a matter in the last resort for personal 
conviction rather than rational argument ”’, and that in this it is like a :noral 
choice, especially in that it demands action. He urges that petitionary prayer 
ment and dedication. - 
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stereotype American 194 

toned. 

With it may be considered a predecessor 

field, John Stuart Mill’s essays, Nature and Utility: of religion, reprinted 

as no. 81 in the series, “ The Library of Liberal Arts” (The Liberal Arts 

Nakhaikian which Mill’s concern with moral theory. 

A number of books with the relation between religion and literature, 
mainly with an existential bias. Professor Jaroslav Pelikan, of Chicago, in 
Human culture and the boly(S.C.M. Press, 155.), by examination of Kierkegaard, 
Paul, Dostoevsky, Luther, Nietzsche and Bach, shows that the holy is a 
categ prior to the true, the good or the beautiful; and that it must not be 
rationalised, as to Lutheran theol 
thonian blight ”. We cannot domesticate the holy, but must be 
“fools for Christ”. Professor Amos N. Wilder, of Harvard, in 
and modern literature (O.U.P., for Harvard U.P., 
the way in which modern writers are driven to “ boundary situations ” of 
breakdown and redemption, which are the stuff of Christianity. In 
he studies William Faulkner’s novel, The sound and the fury, in this light. 


(Columbia U.P., York, price not oe being the English Institute 
Essays for 1957, several writers affirm that 
a poet we can ignore his theological or beliefs, so long as we 


some of them add that the essential 
to us his concern for them. In Pendle Hill Pamphlet no. Lae a 


8 great novel, mentionin 
ona Pendle Hill Pamphlet no. 100 is Gifts 9 true love, by Elizabeth 
h ve expansion, with overtones, of the old 


ys of Christmas; Nora S. 
Unera. arose -handed, like trying to moralise a a fairy-tale. 
for his theological arguments were 


But it is hard to get excited nowdays 

about Origen, 
Crighoo Lather (CU 5S. 6d.), Professor Owen Chadwick's inaugural 

ecclesiastical history at Cambridge, is a witty 


dics, baled to depicr Lather ceil bly, hs pet ofthe 
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may be divided by by teanperament, it might be said, into those who like it warm, 
thise with Luther, 


sco and centel from 
millenium B ewish migra- 
tions in the sixth century B.C., 


rediscovered in 1820 after 1,400 years, 

cif Mexican ical 
says the author, id God, to whom men must turn 


Two Lenten books are Saints alive, by Brian Green 
and The promise of the Father, by ohn Huxtable (In 
the former the rector of Birming 
OF Christlikeness ” In the second the 


make easy 


| 
Proce: Stuart Ferguson, an American archaeologist, makes a strange oa 
contribution to in One | and ome (Books of 
Villsauion Gestroys rican prophet, bu 
world-conflict, is honoured in Frank Buchman—eighty, by his friends (B: a 
Press, London, tos. 6d.), with birthday messages from adherents and ace 
admirers of M.R.A. from all of the world, and a Rae 
P Press, $5.), 
Press, 6s.). In 
2 ists, urges practical ‘a 
ge, London, Writes more ically a y Spirit and its he 
fruits, especially in the Church. 
An. attractive manual for children, The Quaker way, — by the ie 
Friends, explains the beliefs practices of Quakers in simple language. Ns 
Finally, one of the most provocative and funniest {!) books of 
prayers I have ever read, sent leanness, by David Head (Epworth Press, 
‘ 6s.). Some readers may find it irreverent, but the humour is savagely meant, Hee 
le, Lord, be. good to us. Christ, 
from the necessity of doing any- 
I can help, for the sake of my hee 
bedside, or even in the vestry, as a Wa 


» 


REVIEWS 


Faiths Men Live By By ohn Clark Archer. and edition, revised by 
Carl E. Purinton.. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958. Pp. 555: 


$ 
Reviewed by Arthur W. Munk (Adbion College, Michigan) 


Tuts is a revision, by the scholarly editor of Tis of Disb end Regen, of 

ive Religion at Yale University. a whole, present volume 


but also for the general reader who seeks a comprehensive vision 
of the eleven great living religions: Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto, Hindu- 
ae Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, Judaism, Christianity, 

The style is remarkably clear and lucid; hence its to both the 
student and the reader. Moreover, the is unbiased and 
oe s chief purpose is to present each faith as it really is 

was 

As in most books with the history of religion, an is made 
to define religion sadeAtesevehasling various familiar classical itions, 


the the followings Religion is man’s whole and deve 
reaction within and upon life, “the expression of bis summed-up meaning 
purport of bis whole consciousness of things,’ such reaction, see wr wan roe 
implying the recognition of things spiritual and superhuman.” (14) Whatever faults 
this definition may have, it is certainly comprehensive, inclusive, and all- 


After an interesting chapter on primitive i the eleven religions are 
t procession. the “ contem- 
is used with good effect. Indeed, one of the ou 
which the wil ind isthe he receives of 
faith as it exists today. 
_ Yet the historical and tadtonal element is by no means From 
vantage point present, one sees the of religion as it 
has evolved. More than this, the author—fe De. 
Archer—is at his best in presenting the founders and the great heroes of 
faith. Equally illuminating is his explanation of the sacred writings, of the 
and of the practices of the various systems. Though ion, by 
and places, represents a virtual jungle, yet the author has undoubtedly 
succeeded well in his exposition of the essentials of each form and type. 
The two chief defects of this otherwise excellent book are obvious. To 
begin with, while considerable 
ritual, far too little is devoted to the and ethical aspects in terms of 
faith’s vision of the possibility of a better world. There is, for example, as 


i 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE BUDDHA 
far as wena is concerned, no mention even of the Social 


cannot but wonder why Chapter XVII (Conclusion: Comparing 
Yet, aside from these two 


Philosophy ofthe Baddba By A. J. Bahm. London: Rider 8 Company, 


58. 175. 125. 6d. 
Yoga: and Freedom. By Eliade. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xxii + 529. 354. 
‘Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


so Prof. Bahm begins his argument. This lapidary sentence is by no means as 
self-evident as he seems to assume. The Lord Buddha somewhat 
democraticall addressed by his first name throughout the book,—was not 
at all aware wear Bs * misunderstood ’. For 4o years he taught, and gathered 
many disciples, on the whole he seems, unlike Hegel two millennia later, 
to have been fairly contented with them. 

But even granting that everyone so far has misunderstood “ Gotama ”,— 
what then enables just Mr. Bahm now at last, 2,500 years later, to penetrate 
to the original teachings? Oni the face of it his qualifications seems to be 
tenuous in the extreme. A teacher of philosophy at the University of New 
Mexico, he spent nine months in Rangoon, read English translations of Pali 
* Texts, and some smattering of Oriental languages (“The Pali 
basis he comes to the conclusion that the Buddha, an an exponent of “ our 
at present. All that very simple ” principle 
that “ happiness is to be found in accepting as they ate” (p. 19). 

up on the current “ siendacaieaings™¢ his doctrine, “net 
relieved to hear that “ to choose to be choiceless is almost on a par with 
suicide. Gotama did not advocate complete choicelessness, but only relaxed 
” (p. 154). ‘Nevertheless, the Buddha had not yet reached the 
full truth as it has meanwhile revealed itself [“Gotama did not wholly 
understand reality ” (p. . 10-162) criticizes his 
“ instrumentalistic ”. Oh, io the Dene Park 

_ Prof. Bahm’s thesis has no factual basis, and there is no need to discuss it: 

“ The Buddha’s original doctrine” is a will-o’-the-wisp which is caught 


is con- : 

an increasing interest amo and, in 
view of the desperate situation in which modern man finds himself, in this ae? 
the Atomic Age, it is high time: For, as Toynbee and others have pointed e 
out, religion’s chief least as far as the contemporary scene is net 
concerned—lies in the peace issue. If religion fails here, it fails everywhere. ne 

defects, this reviewer would recommend book without further reserva- : : 
tions 
if 
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after by many more to come, and nobody is really any the worse for it, 
except for a few readers and long reviewers. 
As distinct from Prof. Bahm, Prof. Eliade has superb 7 
respect for tradition, and a mind flexible h to learn from other 
His book is likely to remain the standard au ocmeantone 
tion. Eliade has a thorough knowledge of the dae 
gupta w as gura”, a 
of Yoga as a system of thought which altogether transcends 
parts. First we have two ters 3-100 
and techniques of Posuaore and formulated in Patanjali’s 
Yoga-sutras and the commentaries on them.” The second part (pp. 101-358) 
thought—beginning with the Vedas, then pr to the Mahabharata, 
to Buddhism, Tantrism, Alchemy tod the tale of The 
third part (pp. 367-452) is headed “ Additional Notes”, ard contains a 
wealth of literary information on the discu:sed in the first 
two parts. It is followed by a “ List of Books ” (pp. 435-480) and by a 
copious Index (pp. 483-329). With increasing fascination I have read ev 
can is, worth stating explicitly, when s 
statements of the truth by about a thousand to 
Mircea Eliade, « Rumanian by bisth, « Frenchman b culture, and now an 
inhabitant of ) by economic name great men of our 
time,—one of the few who take to spiri ten deck 
to the water. Convinced of the shallow s iality of the views and ideals 
the problems of life and death, and of which Shamanism and Yoga are the 
two most intelligible survivals. He must have incorporated these techniques 
somehow in his own being, for he never puts a foot wrong, however sli 
the Oe at aim is “ to emancipate man 
§). That such an aim should have been envisaged, nay, that 
Readers who see me Mr, Bahm as nearly illiterate, and praising 


M, Eliade as nearly faultless, may well believe that my mind is apt to run to 
extremes. If they will take the trouble to examine the two books for them- 


Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East. By E. oO. James. Thames & 
Hudson. Pp. 352. 455. 

Reviewed by T. Fish of Manchester) 
EARLIER Professor ve given him well-deserved 
authority in 


by 


at 
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lowing ning Emerges 
i of Ritual 
Mother Goddess 


5 (iv 


Moral Values in the Ancient World. ‘By John 
Methuen. Pp. 256. 22s. 6d. 


Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (Liverpool) 


Proressorn FexGuson has written an 

sermonising ior tone polemically 

that Christian quite different from and superior to all the pagan 
he rather Pio be divid evaluates. Christians (of all 


(why?) Greece, under the 
Sacred he Myth and Ritual O cauion, \s000 and 
td Saved Mythology, The Aetiological Myth 
rte All this leads to a discussion, in the last chapter, of The Meaning ot ie 
of Myth and the Function of Ritual. Hete it is stated that the enquiry “ has : 
associated with the ee Seasonal Cult ee 
theme” throughout the Ancient 
: This is a key and invites the following comments: (i) it cannot, on oe 
Babylonia, unless we accept, as Professor James seems to accept, the trans- ice 
lation and interpretation popularized by (e.g.) Pallis of a difficult cuneiform fe ee 
” drama m 
is in accordance with the 
ere im d by 
all human interests are economic in that they aid the process of production. HES 
A Marxist would have his answer to the Professor's distinction between Mo 
the “ material and spiritual realities by which men live ”. Sea 
Many of the myths and the rituals of the Ancient Near East we know and, tare" 
There may be “ reasons” which transcend the explanations ee 
offered to date of the material presented and discussed in this useful volume. poe 
to. stress its peculiarity, its distinction superiotity to all other ee 
religions and moralities, and those who, like the present reviewer, think ois 
that the oy pe of Christianity consists primarily in the fact of the a 


vad italics) in 
his wife.” 
against intellect 


good things inthe boo Sete 


Christian rlrane (in this country at _— about Neoplatonism. And 


enough other good points of detail to make me regret very 
rouch that the general tone of the book is such that itis likely to annoy the 


An Introduction to Western Philosophy. By Russell Coleburt. London: 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. xiv + 239. 185. © 


Armstrong (Liverboo/) 


great dealmore. The plan is original. Four «philosophical problems 
The ‘Natere of Mas, The Problem. of 


the 
Knowledge, and The Nature and Limitations of Human Thought. The way in 
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distinctive beliefs) rather than in any particularities of doctrine and that its e 
core ste ures us to see it as open to and the fulfilment of all 
tel This does not mean that we 
ate syncretists or consider that doctrinal orthodoxy is unimportant. But it qi 
does mean that we are delighted rather than dismayed when we discover q 
ethical traditions that, unlike Professor Ferguson (p. 242), we are glad 
that the developing Christian tradition was able to find room for much of the i 
morality and religion of the ancient world, including many values which are 
strange to the Jewish world of thought and by no means explicitly acknow- | 
essor s ism is sometimes extreme; he is too ; 
is not always impeccable—witness 
sometimes leads him into absurd remarks, of which the worst is perhaps that 
on p. 20: “As the notion of morality itself becomes articulate it tends to be q 
linked with the social solidarity of the dorninant class. T/ 
Homer it is characteristic of a good man to love and look 7 
And the prejudices which he manifests in favour of emotion 
(cp. p- 66) and against any close linking of moral and aesthetic values, 

help 
to fit re are 
some $s on i 
book) and he has much that is interesting and valuabie to say about Nomana a 
yell intormed and musicad the ignorant. 
Mx. lite book. 

¢ is the result of a number of years’ experience in trying to give sixth-form 
'___ boys some idea of what philosophy is about, and it would be an admirable 
book to give to anyone in their last year at school, or to an undergraduate, 

for the same - which is not to ; that it will not interest, and may 

| 
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i from 
and brief critical are 
particularly well the most important ways of with the problem. Thus 
- section on The Problem of Knowledge is subdivided into Some Problems of 
(Descartes, Locke), The lide of Doubt (Locke, Berkeley, Hume) 
pe he Reconstruction of Kant. But the treatment is not as strictly chronologi- 
very stimulating jumps from Aristotle and Aquinas to the philosophers 
the discussion of che problem under consideration seems to require, 

Mr. Coleburt writes as a Christian theist, and his standpoint might 
be fairly described as a liberal and enlightened ism. But the most 
attractive feature of the book is the way in which no philosopher is ever 

naturally find something to quarrel with in the details of his various 
descriptions, Bup.the:dincoigalane see are well informed and the discussions 
courteous and good-humoured; and, most important of all in a book of this 
kind, Mr. Coleburt manages to convey that each philosopher has a great deal 
And he writes with a clarity which, considering his subject-matter, is 
sematksble sad makes the book extremely suitable for its ent 


introduction to philosophy. 


The By Arthur Koestler. London: 19§9. 
Pp. 624. 255. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Tus would be a very remarkable book from ‘any modern hand; it is 
especially noteworthy from the hand of Mr. Koestler, whose chief claim to 
fame hitherto has lain in Darkness at Noon, the outstanding political novel of 

The publishers of his new volume inform us that Mr. Koestler ceased to 
write political works in 1954; his new book has taken him over four years to 


between the scientist 
arin author fel that the 
greatest in t has 
to life. “After Kepler,” 
experience sets in, science is divorced 
from teligion, religion from a, eubetance from form, matter from mind.” 
impressive; , as has already been Pythagoras and 


some of the other 


i 
ssibic, an O © dinerent ways in which men nave iooked at the 
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Ber. doe of some of the Greeks (with side- 
dogmas of Aristotle and others); then he comes to 

, and Newton. From that, it might seem that the volume is a mere 

penetrates deeper than a merely superficial history. It is an analysis of the 
way in which the Pythagorean unity of science, vA ie 


suggests 


It is in his outline of the work and the life of Kepler (and to a lesser extent 
of Tycho Brahe) that Mr. Koestler reaches the heights of achievement. 
There will be much in his dealing with the work and thought of 
which will be refreshingly new to all except the most expert of 
. And if he tends to take a new and a less flattering view of y 


the mental split which arose from it. Newton, he says, was a theologian 
(though maybe a mistaken theologian) as well as a man of science. It was 
only in the age that the split which had dated from the time of 
Plato was overcome; and it was overcome only temporarily, since nowadays 
the split has again shown itself. In the days of Plato and Aristotle religion 


he of the scientist regards his activities as 


superior to the theoretical hilosopher and the theologian. 
needed for an 

From what has been many other points might have been 
stressed—it should be clear that this is an book, and a book which 
might have considerable influence on the development of t in the 


ek ts wae There can be little doubt that Mr. Koestler’s feeling that 


thought is justified. Orthodox thinkers may find that some of his criticisms 
are not easy to bear, yet it is difficult to Io dpe he the wisdom of much of what 
he says. “It would be good if he woul 


ig 


8 tful people; it may } 
even in some degree be responsible for the of nuclear armaments 
and bacteriological warfare which may yet bring down the world in ruins. 

The author pictures man in the twentieth century, “ lording it over the moral 
the philosophers from all practical issues, for the feeling that the scientist 
. and the engineer were not gentlemen, and for the increasing reliance on 
theory rather than on experiment in the effort to understand the working of 
the universe. | 
15 15 nO Surprising. | 
| 
LO CCDSIGCL LICINSCIVES SUDCIIO’ LO Une Practical if 
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Russell and the Logical Positivists. That must, perhaps, wait for a future 
volume. But he is so clear and so honest that an outline of more recent 
thought from his pen would fill a very real gap in recent literature. 


The Divine Universe. By Hi. Spalding. Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. 354. 


10s. 6d. 
Reviewed by Sir Harry Lindsay (Shiplake) 


Ow ‘the 27th’ Januaey,’ The the ‘at 
Oxford of Union forthe Study of the Great Religions and descibed the 
aims in ollowing terms:— great ichly 

rope, North and Latin 


grasp extremely wide subject, 
y and convincingly. It was all pioneer 


Himalaya.” He had the initial advan- 


of the friendship and counsel sit 8. krishnan, who has written 3 
in the majestic the great religions. 

of theologies of both and West. 


. ist is surely entitled to take this line, 
if only because so much has been made in the past of the differences, and so 
the similarities, at the hands of Christian (and especiall isti 


to | studied and compared, in universities, 
diversity.” The pu: of these studies was “ to promote human brother- = 
inci nion were ing, 
inion world- 
its Area Committees and Secretaries. The book now under seview, pcb oes 
under the negis of the Trustees, had been written by 
H. N. Spalding before veoh t goes far to elucidate the studies ee | 
. reveals an author who had a scholar’: oe 
and who has marshalled his facts clearl ees 
work, as he claimed in his Prologue, es 
than Tihet ite summit infti han the 
Ot that fi. IN. Was propagandist. Fie Collates and compares 
truths all the religions studied—Hindu, Buddhist, Zarathustrian, 
Confucian and Taoist, Greek, Hebrew, Christian and Moslem—and in doing Bi tae 
so emphasizes their similarities whilst mentioning their differences in rather eee 
for his studies the title of pioneer work. It is for roars fing as one turns the Pe 
the scholarship is sound and the broad essentials of the subject are ag 
| so clearly grasped, it is somewhat invidious to criticize. But all propagan- oe 
Spalding is no exception. In his anxiety to bring all religions into one great ah a 
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category of Faith in one God (“ Mind, Bliss ’’), he has overlooked the 
fact that Jesus Christ, in the accounts,’ claimed for man a life far 


t is only a stepping-stone 
towards new and urgent responsibilities, those involved in God 
known in the world, That is where Christianity proceeds beyond the final 


te eon himself to H.N.’s taunt of a s 


creation. 

How was.it that Spalding missed this point? Was it perhaps because, for 
his account of Christianity, he tended. to rely more on the phi hies of 
works of modern Christian theologians? Did he perhaps see in the Mosaic 
name for God, “I am that I am’ n solrinn Wa and not a divine 


Personality? 

ve. pioneer work in a stin many experts, in his 

own religion (as witness excellent English translations published by the 

Spalding Trustees in,co-opesstion with Allen .Uawia), bat by very few 

who are so truly expert, as H.N. 

of the world. The recommendations in are admirable. 

will not, t will. surely be taken 

seriously by the Union for the Study.of the Great Religions and by its 


tthe of Festa. By Alan Richardson. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1958. Pp. 423. 305. 


Reviewed by A. W. Argyle (Oxford) 


T 11s book is an attempt to fill long-felt gap in British biblical i 

It seeks to show that the revolutionary reinterpretation of the Old Testament 
scheme of salvation which we find in the New Testament has its origin in 
the mind of Jesus himself. This is a thesis which we heartily welcome. But 
how far this book succeeds in presenting a just picture of present-day New 
involved is open 


to question. 
Ina book of this kind, where a wide field is under review and a vast number 
of important topics have to be given brief and summary treatment, it is 


The ideal of Nirvana is not the ideal which Jesus set before his disciples. 
Creation finds its peak not in bliss but in deliberate surrender of bliss to q 
assumne the role of a Suffering Servant. The Kenosis of the Son of God is to q 
differentiating it from all other religions and revealing the pains no less than 4 
: the triumphs of collaboration between creature and Creator in the task of | 
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of the first importance that a full bibli should be provided to 

the reader to examine for himself the evi upon which con- 
in this book there is no bibliography at all. There is, it is true, an index of 
authors whose works are cited in the text or in the foot-notes; but the list is 
and there are many notable omissions. 


instance, on p. 20 we are told y that Jesus 


to the subject, of which our author gives hardly a hint, and the lively con- 
troversy which still rages in regard to the title, it is surely misleading to be 
told on p. 145 that the choice of the actual term ‘ Son Man’ is not hard — 
to 


the decisive point—the Incarnation, but that is not to deny 
evangelist draws upon Hellenistic thought and phrase, as he has 


ject here. 
to current 
question (ti ;) 
i upon Acts viii. 36, 
reference for 


.) this view is ones 
expanded. But there is no reference to Jesus, Son of Man by G. S. Duncan, Toes 
where this view is most fully presented. The theory of dependence on the 7 ae 
| Book of Enoch is briefly discussed and rejected without any mention of the {aa 
work of Otto. Although the theory of derivation from Daniel vii receives ee 
this is the only Old Testament passage which Jesus quotes in connection Gs 
with the title, and he i it twice. In view of the vast literature relating i 
The writer categorically asserts that in the interpretation of the Fourth Be 
Gospel there is no need to look beyond the Old Testament and Rabbinic ae 
him have shown. to exist the Fourth Gospel and Philo are. dis- wee 
where we read that Dodd “is probably 
inclined to exaggerate the resemblances.” This is not good enough. The us: 
is rejected. course the Johannine Logos doctrine from Philonic “a 
at 
also upon jewish sources. 
important theme of the Trinity is summarily treated in a a ete 
half, with no reference to literature which would supplement | mgt ' 

_ treatment, not even The Doctrine of the Trinity by L.. Hodgson. One has onl ens 
to recall the profound exposition of New Testament thought in that oe eae 
to realize by contrast how slight is the treatment of ad 
literature is partial. Cullmann’s theory of a 
in the baptismal rite of New Testament times, Re 
X. 47, Xi. 17, Matt. iii. 14, and designed to establish a Ree 
the little children passage in Mark x. 14, is accepted without question. No oe 
consideration is given to the fact that xwAvew occurs es times in ee 
the New Testament, twelve times in Luke-—Acts, and that most of its Beet: 
contexts have no connexion with baptism; nor that the difference in the ae 

; object of the verb in the three passages in Acts forbids the suggestion that there ie 
was a regular formula. 

. . The author further agrees with Cullmann that the one thing for which eee 

parents only ve grown up. 
Church’s history, instance after instance can be adduced of the children of ae 
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is of Perception. . R. Smythies. London: Routledge & 


_ Reviewed by Jules Prussen (Luxembourg) 


TREAT 


$288 


| 304 
believing not being baptized till ‘. 
immediateiy, or almost immediately, as 
Testament! 
The book is 
lucidly written, and it firmly anchors Testament theo. 
of Christ himself. We wish, however that thete coud 
chapter showing more clcarly ic unity beneath 
essential ing of the New Testament of 
ix die Old. Tenement. 
Ir is the author’s purpose to construct the outline of a comprebensive theory | 
of perception, that is of a theory that would combine i 
omenological analysis of sensory expetience with t | 
ve ata is is a new sentat 
freely, may be summed up th j 
the sense-data and images, with | 
Sense-data are the objects of ‘ 
The objects of 
\ to gain a physi ; 
with material things. Among the : 
, to each of which a mind is a 
its sensory, notably vis 
tons holding between the spati 
hich the of human indivi if 
pe 
being to future exper 
any * private’ world. | 
a ij 
tingle manifold of eight dimeas | 
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of which they are different spatial ew is declared to be “ onto- Cone 
logically distinct from the brain,” because there are autonomous a ee 
under the effect of mescalin that renders the sensory fields to their auto- 
nomous, non-perceptive life—their saturnalia, as the author said elsewhere. A 
(This most interesting idea, which reminds one of a well-known theory of a 
The author appears to take advantage of his refutation of Naive Realism Se 
80 as to separate at the same stroke sense-data and brain-processes. The my 
theory of psychoneural identity is wholly untenable, and so is the projection- | 
hypothesis, too. What, then, is the true nature of brain- in relation mae 
to sense-data and to perception? ‘Answer: They ast sepeeacatative 
as 
ee In any case, it is by such mechanisms that the visual sense-data he 
mediate perception, as the data “on the screen” are a of the scene at je 
which ny organs (cps) ate copy 
— depend on the nature of the mechanism. How 
that representative function of these mechanisms to be accounted for? sae 
Only sense-data are given, and we are told that, logically, they may be ae te 
were encased from beginning in a television camera, without ever ie 
realizing that state of affairs. What, then, is the use of ‘ indirect observation,’ ek 
and how could it be possible? We are told that it is impossible, indeed, eae: 
but “only empirically,” “not logically.” In spite of these difficulties, maces 
“we can claim that, in the case of the primary qualities, our guarantee ee 
them is that their mathematical properties discovered by observation and experi- ie 
ment do correspond, within certain limits, to the mathematical properties ee 
of the sense-data ” (italics mine). Later on the author seems to argue that, meet 
in order to obtain veridical information, one would have to rely only on a oe 
fragmentary sensory experience, thus avoiding being led astray by what a 
‘direct observation’ might suggest. 
forth a new definition “ in terms of an observed relationship to such familiar a 
as after-sensations.” “A set of formulas are ptoposed. The 
observed to describe 2 Jordan curve in the total field composed of x and _y i 
such that it divides this total field into one inside and one outside, then x is a vee 
these definitions is limited, and that they may appear to be too narrow. oe 
Later on sense-data are practically used as what they appear to be according oe 
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to the old conception of what is immediately present in sensory experience. 
Yet the author is right both in criticizing some actual uses of the term 
* sense-datum ’ and in urging that it should be retained. For the second 


uation what is effectively given (to the senses) y to 


event, but it could not then be synonymous with ‘ the Given ’ which alone 
connotes representativity; otherwise a fallacy of four terms would occur. 
It is the Given that is related to the thing-in-itself as representing this, and the 

y 


& spatio-temporal di but might be that between a total whole and 
The va considerations in this book could 


representative theory devoid of the faults both of Naive 
Realism and of any * copy-theory ’ almost fatally entangled in the inextricacies © 
out. 


The book is not easy . The argument, especially in Chapter I, by 

far the is closely-packed, and yet often rather 

indispensable niceties of the matter. Howevet, the whole roach is 
and not addicted to the complacent minuteness 


: point, the problem of perception would never have arisen but for an experi- : 
enced inadeq 
given. i i is to i i uation 
: within representation as a non-identity of the same type as that holding 7 
between two entities separated by a (spatio-temporal) distance. For between 
any two such entities there could not be that specific relation constituted 3 
image on the mirror or on the television screen 
ive to what is mirrored, or the copy relative to the original. Now q 
the way in which the author links sense-data to after-images, as well as the a 
sense-data to be something of that sort, experiential ial events contiguous to | 
brain-events caused by the impact of a series of photons emitted from (his a 
example) a star far away. His contention that no sense-datum can be the 4 
physical thing or event corresponding to it rests on the fact that there is | 
always a distance between the emission of photons and their arrival at the 4 
three seconds is not given as something itself lasting three seconds, 4 
given are to ow, is given is a 
sensory event contiguous to it that is a hi i 4 
could not be so, —- sense-perception could not have arisen. 4 
One may, after mu retain term ‘ sense-datum’ to denote that senso 
| to point to a perspectivism, that 4 
ven cosmological outlook is y 4 
justified, for the problem of perception naturally stretches up to a theory 
concerning i i inations. 
Knowledge of these facts will undoubtedly help to state the problem in ay | 
clearer terms. Yet one may doubt whether it could effectively make good _ : 
any inadequacies in the logical analysis: 
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re By Marcel Simon, London: Longmans. 

130. 

In these Haskell Lectures, delivered at Oberlin College in 1956, Professor 

Simon of Strasbourg has worked out in greater detail the ideas he first put 

forward in an article in The Journal of Ecclesiastical History in 1951. The book 

which has resulted is a of clear and, in the main, convincing reasoning 

term “ Hellenists ” an unfriendly sound and ’ Jews who 


y 

abuse; one might find a contemporary to its application to Stephen 


y 
version (Acts ix. 26) have nothing to do with the within the Church 


: 


‘ohn in their Gospels represent as conan 


the Samaritans. In 
Christians nor with the Hellenists that the future of Christianity lay. 


regarded as somewhat inferior Christians. The account of the appointment a 
the Seven to undertake whatever administrative duties “ serving tables ” as. 
is meant to is confused Luke’s harmonizing 
tendency is probably at work in playing down the dispute. It is most unlikely ae 
interests to a body entirely aoa of representatives of the minority, i 
and in fact the Seven do not their activity to serving tables but seem ae 
to exercise much the leadership of their as the 
Twelve among the Hebrew Christians. Professor Simon is to think ce 
that ‘the Seven were already their leaders before their conversion to i 
features of his religious outlook, mt meat them by the addition of a oe 
primitive with Jesus as like Moses of Dt. xviii. 15 
and xxxiv. 10, the Righteous One (based on Is. liii. 11) and apparently Lord 
(Maran) and Son of =) He is not interested in the historical Jesus and the ed 
only significance of the Crucifixion is that it marks one more Jewish crime. ee 
It is possible, but not certain, that the standing of the Son of Man a 
A great deal depends, of course, upon the reliability of the account of i 
driven 
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Hellenists had had their part to play as a link between the Twelve and Paul, 
and it was they who, at Antioch, from which later Paul was to set out on his 


missionary journeys, had first the gospel 
(Acts xi. 20). What Luke does wish to 


study of an obscure but important of the history of the primiti 

question of the value eatly speeches in Acts.. The i ate also 


Science, Religion and Christianity. By Hans Urs von: Balthssat: London: 
Burns Oates, 1958. Pp. 155. 185. 
_ Reviewed by John Wren-Lewis (London) 


modern i 
| this insight. - 

Man hes attained stige of his seligious he writes, 


extent of depicting his death as a replica of that.of Jesus himself. : 
is not all, asthe title might suggest, just another. book ‘shout 1 
of debate upon which a clash appears to place between the discoveries 
of science and the traditional tenets of Christianity. His purpose is much 
mote profound: he accepts the scientific age in all its aspects, including its / 
anti-religious aspects, as something of posit significance fot 
istians, and seeks a radical reappraisal of Chri eee i 
entirely new outlook: upon the world which the scientific has 4 
__ There is quite 2 movement of this kind going on in the Roman Catholic 
Church on the Continent just now, although it is hardly known at all in 
this country, except perhaps for the writings of Fr. Henri de Lubac, S.J. if 
It represents the attempt of the more progressive spirits of the Roman 
Church to cope with the peculiar problems of religion in a scientific age 
now that “ Modernism ” has been officially repudiated as a heresy, and even 
that the closing of the road which most liberals took in country may { 
have been responsible for a certain amount of deeper digging into the . , 
problem on the part of the Catholics. The liberals of the Anglo-Saxon | 
they felt, was simply to free its formulations from discredited dogma in 4 
order to enter into effective sition to modern unbelief. Fr. de Lubac 8 
HE 
Christian apologist is not that science has called-in question this or 
tat ational eligious bel, put rater the the of sel 
culture to an entirely new view of, and feeling about, the | 
| 


i not prepared to accept Trans- 
f and in this he is quite right, Fr, 
it was a distort of seligi ; 


more than aspects of the fact of human intercommunication. 


world, .Fr.. von Balthasar concludes, philosoph: 
and the fact of the Transcendent must be 
i i ips, where in truth it 
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world on the part which tenders unacceptable the whole 
traditional way of i This is an insight which 
has not been entirely denied to lics, of course; Professor W. EB. cue) 
Hocking’s last book, The Coming World Civilisation, provided a diagnosis of ake © 
out contemporary situation very much along these lines, as did Dietrich ae 
Bonhoeffer’s writings earlier in a different way, and I have attempted Se 

. Bultmann. One thing which I find particularly pleasing in Fr. von Balthasar ee 
rtant truth in Auguste Comte’s diagnosis 
hases in the pas of culture. Most religious writers just ae 
this as naive ialism, but it describes very accurately the psycho- ae 
ages through which human culture has passed, an in fri suscep- 
von. Balthasar shows, of a profound Christian reinterpretation. 
of the scientific age is 
as either or 
Ids, for in truth es 
the “ powers” nature Of Wi 
nostics.saw this, but they dzew the wrong conclusion, oe 
. who is the Ground of human life has no connexion vee 
the truth which modern science is now forcing upon a 
part from man is an snreal abstraction—the only seal. cosmos 
truth, foreshadowed in the ancient mythological 
, is now expressible in explicit terms in the light of eT 
MEE science, since. it is found that the ultimate “constituents” of a 
mature are no | 
becomes in essence ani 
for. man, for it. leads 
ways is no an alibi for man, for it him 
patiently and irrevocably back to himself”... 
~ Consequently modern man’s reticence about God, including his failure to ee 
be impressed by most theological attempts to prove God's existence, is in eet 
fact an instinctive refusal.of inadequate concepts of God. He is actually ee ata, 
very much open to fue apprehension of God: “ Just because he has matured a 
he is predestined to become religious man”. His religious awareness ey 
‘ centre in that ience of interpersonal encounter of which Martin Buber ee 
has written so pe but at the same time—and in this I find one of ees: 
a y most 
conventional relationships which Churchpeople usually dignify with this Pe 
‘mame, a kind of relationship that lies “‘.on the other side ” of that purity of ee 
solitude which preoccupies such writers as If. this sort of 
encounter be made t. von Balthasar 
concludes, we can build up-a true “ natural ”, while on the practical cea 
side the road lies open toa a based oa “ the sacrament of the brother ”’. ates 
Unforvunately, to my mind, Fr. von Balthasar fails to follow out his 
remarkable insights to their conclusion. I find. his. justification of the sie 
Catholic Church quite unconvincing, and awch of his religious argument is ‘Oh 
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and it was they who, at Antioch, from which later Paul was to set out on his 


missionary journeys, 

though Lae st record the fet (Act 

bring out is significance tephen as 

extent of depicting his death as a replica of that of Jesus himself. 
We are indebted to Professor Simon for i i 


Science, Religion and Christianity. By Hans Urs von Balthasar. London 
. Reviewed by John Wren-Lewis (London) 


Tus is not at all, as the title might suggest, just another book about 


7 


science and 


Church on the Continent just now, although it is hardly known at all in 


It represents the attempt of the more progressive spirits of the Roman 

Church to cope with the peculiar problems of religion in a scientific age 

now that “‘ Modernism ” has been officially repudiated as a heresy, 

i i i country may 


closing 

have been responsible for a certain amount of digging i 
problem on the part of the Catholics. The li eH 
scientific humanism in a i t: the challenge to Chris 

is insight. 


@ full development of insi 
“ Man has attained a new stage of his religious consciousness ”', he writes, 


Hellenists had had their part to play as a link between the Twelve and Paul, 
reluctant | 
wish to 
to the | 
study Of an Opscure DUL 
question of the value of the early speeches in Acts, The publishers are also 
2 be congtasulated on the excellent production of this emell but important 
between the discoveries 
more profound: he accepts the scientific age in all its aspects, including its 
anti-religious aspects, as tomething of posit significance for 
istians, and seeks a radical reappraisal of Chri et t of the ] 
iven to mankind. 
this country, except perhaps for the writings of Fr. Henri . = . | 
| 
| 
| 
| i 
| | 
Christian apologist is not that science has called in question this or 
tat belt, bu eer ht the of 
culture to an entirely new view of, and feeling about, the | 
q 
| 


imply not accept 
or 4 and in this be is quite right, Fr, 

in truth it was a distortion of religion to i 

” behind nature or with the Mind of the 


nature 
Hence i 
becomes i 


interrelationships, where in truth it 
* Nature is no longer an alibi for man, for it leads him 
and irrevocably back to himself”... 

y modern man’s reticence about God, including his failure to 

ical attempts to prove God’s existence, is in 

wate concepts of God, He is actually 

very much open to fre apprehension of God: “ Just because he has matured 
into technical man without any other home save his own fragile bei 

centre in that ience of interpersonal encounter of which Martin Buber 

has written so eloquently, but at the same time—and in this I find one of 

Fr. von Balthasar’s most remarkable insi i 


ily dignif 
relationship that lies ‘‘ on the other side ” of that purity of 
pies such writers as Saint- . If this sort of 
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world on the part of men in general, which renders unacceptable the whole i oa 
way of This is an insight. which 
Hocking’s kos hook: Tar Come World 
rates entirely denied t Civilisation, “ 
our contemporary situation very much along these lines, as 
Bonhoeffer’s writings earlier in a different way, and 1 have attempted ke 
the sort myself in this Journal and elsewhere; but the problem 
- Bultmann. One thing which I find particularly pleasing in Fr. von Balthasar nee 
q is his acknowledgment of an important truth in Auguste Comte’s diagnosis ie 
of the phases in the of culture. Most religious writers just 
om as Fr. von Balthasar shows, of a profound Christian reinterpretation. oe 
who is the Ground of human life has no connexion Oe 
_ the truth which modern science is now poring upon Pa ae 
from man is an unreal abstraction—the only real cosmos >. 
th, foreshadowed in the ancient mythological gone Ee 
is now expressible in explicit terms in the light of ae 
ince. it is found that the ultimate “ constituents” of Lees 
. no more than aspects of the fact of human intercommunication. ees 
the modern world, Fr. von Balthasar concludes, philosophy ae 
n essence anthropology and the fact of the Transcendent must be 1 
Of personal relations utterly different from most of t 
name, a kind of i 
solitude which 
encounter be Epis lOgY, VOR Daltnasar 
| concludes, we can build up a true “ natural "'» While on the practical ‘= 
_ Unfortunately, to my Fr. von Balthasar fails to follow out his 1a 
remarkable insights to their conclusion. 1 find, his justification of the tye 
Catholic Church quite unconvincing, and much of his religious argument is | ome 
2 
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cast in traditional devotional which I believe to have gone out 
with the forms of theology he has di I would also count it a criticism 
of his argument that it is almost entirely couched in the terms of the world 
of European intellectuals, and very y touches directly on the “‘ down to 
earth ” problems. which are likely to interest the English reader. Neverthe- 


$9513 Pp in 1958 by Routh and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 


Pp. xiv + 428. 42s, 
-. Reviewed by C. A. Coulson (Oxford). 
Tie title of this book correctly describes what it asserts: the sub-title 
“ Towards a Post-Critical Philosophy” correctly describes what ‘it rejects. 
But since both bear their suthor’s personal stamp, and because 


Professor Polanyi is not only a hed scientist, an F.R.S. and a former 
professor of Physical Chemistry at University, but also at the 
same time a philosopher, of Social the 


university, it is necessary to outline his main theme before commenting on it. 
Polanyi starts by asserting the personal character of all knowledge, 
objectivity has so often been claimed 
the past. “I start”, he says, ° by rejecting the ideal of scientific detachment 
+] regard knowing as an active comprehension of the things known ”. 
Professor Pol makes relatively little use of this situation. For my b 
cS med ee my brain and no one else’s. Its interconnecting nerves, 
being. “ My thoughts are our thou: the pattern of reception 
Aa And there is good reason for sup- 
that any act of learning modifies the brain—or, in more technical 
tat no act of comprehension is is completely reversible. So, even 
But it is not this which Polanyi means. Knowledge is personal because, 
unless I react, or respond, to it in some way or othec, it is not mine. ‘There 
is a moving , with its title “ The of Affirmation ”, in which 
this claim is more explicitly than anyw else in Polanyi’s previous 
writings. In all true kn ge there is passion— intellectual passion—with its 
devotion, its tions, its hunches, its errors, its inner convictions of right- 
out being affected by it: even your search for it is an affirmation of 
This sort of knowledge is not a mere knowledge of position, as if Lap 
hypothetical mind could tell the location of every atom of the universe. Tt 
is an intimation, conveyed to us partly by reflection, partly by some sense of 
stalt, more extensive contact with reality ”. 
and subjective because words mean 


ive because it is communicable (‘ convivial thing called realy, 


outside and independent of 


q 
{ 
| 
oF 
: 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 


deep value of liberal political action. ee ene 


_ professor should describe a free society as a fellowship fostering truth and 


respecting the right, since “ it comprises everything in which we may be 
totally mistaken ”! 
All this is elaborated with a width of and erudition that is 


sub-title of this book is Towerds a Post-Critical Philosophy. Quite 
tightly so. For Polanyi himself would be the first to deny more than a 
re-orientation. Yet for myself 1 could not escape the feeling that the 


about the nature of this reality with which we believe ourselves to be 
making contact. Is there any reason why we should not call it God? And 
as for the “innate affinity (which) moves our ”. towards this 
contact, can we not call it the work of the Holy Spirit? Again, if “ all the 


AS in Ethical Theory. By MacKinnon: Ppy280: Loddon: 
Reviewed by.M. B, Foster (Christ Church, Oxford). 


Tue contents of this book can be divided under two main headings. There 
are critical studies of Utilitarianism and of the ethical theories and 


‘ 
| _ But here we are in difficulties. On the one hand we must admit the ae 
possibility of error as inherent in all we say and do. Yet we claim a genuine oes 

contact with reality. Or, from another angle: we see that “ we must now os 
intelligam); yet “ truth, beauty and justice, like God, are things which can i 
be apprehended only in ing them”. There is nothing certain, and it ‘ 
talluse of ecitical philoscpley chee it bellding out-of 
carefully weighed and measured bricks. As a result, it never gets beyond aye 
the foundations. Nowhere is this seen more clearly than in the science of ae 
: human beings, since “ living beings can be known only in terins of success “ee 
. and failure”. No wonder that Polanyi goes on quite naturally to protest ee . 
against Marxism (for its false and omnipotent assertions and then to urge ee 
- the midst of a really exciting world-situation where so-called objective . 
could have been extended very 7 if more - had been ask : a a 
towards ultimate liberation”, may we not 
: to the liberty of the Children of God? Is it not possible that Personal ie 
. Knowledge is itself a sign that the undefined reality is also ultimately ee 
: personal? The word ‘ absolute’ is anathema to most modern philosophers, oe ee 
| _ Perhaps one day the author will be able to carry his story further al - 
will hope that he will go on.: For in this monumental book there is the germ ae 
petent to to any intelli person, be he scientist, 


conduct” (P.:30); and he insists on our understanding Kant’s rejection of 

the moral order is ded as absolute ” (P. 89). The continues: 
“ Thus it could be sai i that, for some at least of his what is most 


no more the name of a kind of wistful straining after the unattainable, of 
a kind of re 
skins, It is something which . 

Set the ofthe book chore want With 


Ayer ia hie Fosrwoed to Nowell Suds be 
activities of the ‘ moralist ’ (first-order cthics) and those of the moral philo- 
sopher (second-order ethics, or logic of ethics) is not in fact water-tight. 
There is a real, though peculiar, relationship “ between what a man will 


these terms are originally 
the two protagonists in his combat. i P te 
intention matters more than results -185,229)jhe has the “sense 

is in men which we can y call itual or inner life’ (P. 16: 
The “ Erf ” is utilitarian and behaviourist. 
which this pair of terms has for the writer is reflected in the — 


which they appear (see in the Index how often each occurs), and I 
suspicion that this usc of them is defect which sgsinet clazity. 
technical terms with a precise definition, not have they an established 
meaning in in ordinary use. 


“The * Gesinnungsethiket” believes in the freedom of the will, and the 
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Butler, each of which has a chapter, and which fill nearly half the t 
book. The remaining 4 
ee positivist and: utilitarian trends of con- q 
It is characteristic of Professor MacKinnon that in his studies of other Y 
own sympathy is with a quite di position. Most of us try to 
our opponents to dimensions which we can afford to despise, but he starts 
from the assumption that the theories he is discussing have been formed by 
profound, not a shallow interpretation. Thus he says illuminating 
impulse of a thorough-going Utilitarianism “ resides in an anxiety to elimi- 
from the field of human 
in ant iS DIS © OF 
| 
is also to some extent one conducted within the writer hi ; 
) propound in general terms as very nearly a in the philosophy Of logic, i : 
and what in everyday life he will as a matter of fact go after because he 
The debate in this book is conducted principally under the two heads of | 
| 


A STUDY IN ETHICAL THEORY $13 


debate comes to a head in the author’s defenceiof Libertarianism. The whole 
issue of freedom is focussed for him on the question whether the inner life 
of mental le is a reality or an illusion. .“ The freedom in which 


maintaining that it is a true description of internal spiritual happenings (he is 
something to ourselves ” (P. 142); is “a ki creating of one- 
self” (P. 140). MacKinnon says he has endeavoured “ to represent speech 
as creative, to conceive men as almost owing their humanity to what they 
make themselves by way of some of the things which they say” (P. 144). 
I doubt whether he has adequately defined the point which he is concerned 
a different point, which an iker might accept. 
wha bs an about the effectiveness of moral 
simply to. mean that the use of certain language can be 
y effective ress the same criticism in 
a di idiom), the use of can itself 
tically. The. behaviourist might. concede. the effectiveness claimed for 


There are two further suggestions about the interpretation of Liber- 
tatian sentences which seem to me to be important, and to help to a true 
of them. One, adopted from Wittgenstein, is that they should be 
as expressions of a way of life (“ is ‘ form of life’ and 
the justification of the language of freedom is justification of that form of 
to y Sees set of propositions; it is to live in a particular way”, 
P, 139). This can i i 


new seriousness as witness to our beliefs, confronting other witness on the ee 
intellectual plane. It is with. this seriousness that MacKinnon : 


himself conducts it, Secondly, there is the tion that language may eg 
be justifiable without being literally meani “ Why should one bother oe 
to construct the kind of wa sf i 


psy 
which libertarians represent their conduct?:. . . One does because it is 


use, as expressing emotion, command, approval etc. (so much is agreed 
by all those modern philosophers who have from logical Positivism 
in this respect), but that it can convey érath. This capacity has to be claimed 


cleanse, or to try to cleanse his heart and reins” (P. 165). His principal aim of 
is to justify the language of inward debate, and he seeks to do this not by i 

a ut might interpret as meaning simply | certain § | a 
behaviour is causally connected. with subsequent. conduct. Mackianoa 
would want more than this concession; but does he make clear enough 
what is the more that he would want? ae 

: that language which is not literally meaningful can not only have a legitimate a 

of divine revelation (cf. the way in which truth is conveyed in oracles or in oi 
parables), and perhaps the claim should not stop here; perhaps revelatory id 
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character, in a measure, has to be ascribed also to lan outside those 
contexts in which divine revelation is explicitly claimed. 

The thought in this book is profound in places and illuminating in 
flashes. It is inchoate and incomplete, and suggests more than it establishes. 
But it is the thought of one engaged in a real combat, and many readers will 

tatefully acknowledge the same benefit from it which pupils have derived 

om Professor MacKinnon’s teaching, a clearer perception of the seriousness 
of the issues with which philosophical thinking is involved and a renewed 
stimulus to pursue them. 


Marriage was Made for Man. By A. P. Shepherd. London: Methuen. 
Pp. 112. 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. S. Bezzant (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 


Dr. SHEPHERD, like an increasing number of sincerely Christian and 
thoughtful people, is worried by the fact that the Church of England is 
getting, if it has not already fot, itself into an indefensible position in this 
vital social and personal problem. He has had the courage to deal with the 


difficulties in a clear and straightforward manner, and with a degree of 
freshness all his own. Much that he says has been said often, but its repetition 
is justified so long as it receives so little rational consideration by those who 
(of course with sincere convictions worthy of respect) are vce | - 
indee 


impose as a law, which legally they cannot do, what all Christian an 

all considering citizens accept as the ideal of marriage. He points out the 
moral anomalies in which this attitude issues and shows, I think convincingly, 
how weak is the basis of it as representing the intention of Jesus or the 
meaning of his recorded words. 

It is true that Mark’s words prohibit any divorce and marriage with another 
partner; but this interpretation loses its superficial plausibility if the words 
are taken in the Jewish context in which they are alleged to have been 
uttered and in relation to other New Testament pas . For 

(i) they speak of a wife “ putting away” her husband, which under 
Mosaic law a Jewish wife could not do, though, in some circum- 
stances, she could demand a divorce from her husband; 

(ii) the words are presented as spoken “ in the house ”’, to disciples only, 

a device which may indicate that, while also explaining why, they were 
not known in the earliest public tradition, like the private explanations 
of the parables of the Sower and of the Tares; 

(iii) they may thus be, in the Roman gospel, an extension of Jesus’ words 
to oppose Roman procedure, or possibly directed against Herodias 
who had taken advantage of it. 

(iv) Matthew swice modifies them, as Paul (who also seems to have known 
them) had already done some to years earlier than the date of Mark. 
The late R. H. Charles, notwithstanding some arbitrary exegesis, was 
right in arguing that Matthew’s modifications may well preserve the 

ion as actually put to Jesus and what Jewish readers would have 
understood his answer to mean at a date when it might well have been 
misunderstood by the Roman readers of Mark. 
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Not only Matthew, but Luke also, (and in Luke’s case immediately before 
his reproduction of part of Mark’s words) reports Jesus as affirming the 
abiding validity of the Mosaic law; and unless both are in this point wrong, 
no question of divorce for adultery arose or came before Jesus, Paul also, 
though resisting to the uttermost attempts to impose the Mosaic ceremonial 
and ritual law on his Gentile converts, never says that the Jewish mora/ law 
is set aside, though he holds there was no salvation by means of it. So far 
from it being ae void by faith, the law is by faith established. 

It is therefore improbable that Jesus ever intended to sweep aside the 
Mosaic law of marriage or that either Matthew or Paul understood him to 
have done so; in view of the nature of most of his recorded teaching, it is 
more improbable that he intended to enact as /egisdation another prescription. 
His words about oaths as supporting truth-speaking are as explicit as Mark’s 
words about marriage, yet they have been set aside all over Christendom or 
else misunderstood as referring to profanity. It is so improbable as to be 
incredible that both Paul and Matthew would have modified words of 
Jesus, which they knew, if they had understood them as modern rigorists 
do or as being legislation; and they were in a better position to ascertain what 
Jesus meant than any later expositors. 

Dr. Shepherd’s interpretation of Mark’s words as referring to a husband 
putting away his wife on his own authority may or may not be sustainable, but 
it is well presented and is by no means unsupported. It is at least no more 
improbable than the rigorist interpretation. 

What is astonishing is that anyone should nowadays imagine that the 
difficult moral questions which envelope marriage and divorce can be 
decided by to very disputable ancient texts. The dest that can be done 
in actual circumstances is, in those circumstances, also right. The Church 
allows second and later i after the death of former partners. The 
late Pope mera og widows from marrying again but did not forbid them 
to do so, and in only rt of his words I have seen he said nothing 
about widowers! Rigorists should attend to this dilemma:—If, on the basis 
of another single saying of Jesus that hereafter there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, they hold that second or third marriages are allowable, 
they should note that the words do sof say that spiritual relationships made 
on earth are ended by death. If marriage is an ordinance with no reference 
_ to anything beyond the present life, no such arrangement can rightly be 

made absolute in all circumstances: if, on the other hand, marriage is a spiritual 
as well as an earthly contractual and physical arrangement (for whatever 
purposes), by what Christian principle can physical death be held to end a 
spiritual relationship which no degree of sin or persistence in it can end? 

This is a good little book. May one look for a refutation of its main 
contentions? I think not. 
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